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The Wye Oak 


The circumference of this old 
Oak, located at Wye Mills, Mary- 
land, at four and a half feet 
from the ground, is twenty feet, 
eleven inches. The circumference 
at one foot above the ground is 
exactly fifty feet. These measure- 
ments have been officially checked 
by the Maryland State Forester. 
The Wye Oak is said to be the 
finest specimen of White Oak in 
America. it has a spread of 148 
feet and rears its branches some 
ninety feet skyward. The tree is 
believed to be upwards of three 
centuries old. it has been marked 
by the Maryland Historical Society 


Cochranville Oak 


A quarter of a mile beyond 
Cochranville, Chester County, 
and an eighth of a mile from 
Route 41, the largest Oak 
Tree in Pennsylvania stands 
just inside the fence of a 
field on the McMullin farm. 
At 4/2 feet above the ground 
it has a circumference of 22 
feet, 5 inches; and, while it 
has not such a wide spread, it 
rears itself majestically against 
the sky and can be seen for 
a long distance. This tree 
is sai’ co be 500 years old 























Salem Oak 


Salem Oak, which stands along Broadway 
in Salem, New Jersey, is one of the real y 
old and venerable oaks in this country. 
it has §7 separate branches about 15 feet 
above the ground with a very fine branch 
spread. It has been taken care of by tree 
experts and has been carefully braced and 
wired. A number of storms did some 
damage but this has been repaired. This 
tree is said to have sheltered a detach- 
ment of Revolutionary Soldiers who camped 
under its branches. It was probably full- 
grown when Columbus landed in America 
440 years ago. The tree is affectionately 
cared for by the Salem County Historical 
Society, and has been appropriately marked 
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GLADIOLUS 


Then 
and 


Now 


By ROSCOE HUFF 


Secretary, American Gladiolus Society 


O those who are interested in the 

history of Horticulture and the 

progress of civilization, for the 

two are closely related, the story 
of the development of Gladiolus is one of 
most extreme fascination; and the invita- 
tion of the Editor to tell the readers parts 
of the story leaves one in a state border- 
ing on confusion, for there are so many 
factors and ramifications, one searcely 
knows where to begin or what subject or 
treatment would be the most interesting 
to the generality of readers. 


The exact origin of Gladiolus has really 
never been traced, but though there are 
records which take us back many cen- 
turies in the history of the flower, it is 
quite fair to assume that the real origin 
is hidden and veiled in the dim mists of 
the most remote antiquity. 


The flowers which today are called 
Gladiolus, may be traced back through 
the centuries to the time of Christ, dur- 
ing which they were called by various 





White Lacinated. 
Graceful and dainty 


A miniature type. 


Eileen Stinton. 
A newer large 
flowering ty pe 
from Australia 


names; and even before the time of Christ, 
certain of them were known as “lilies.” 
In certain areas, because of their ex- 
tremely prolifie growth among the crops 
of twenty centuries ago, they were re- 
garded as weeds or “tares,” and perhaps 
because of the primitive tilling or farm- 
ing methods, whole fields were sometimes 
given over to them after being considered 
useless for the production of the planted 
crops of those days. 


Gladiolus are cormaceous plants belong- 
ing to the family Iridaceae (or Iris 
family), which embraces more than thirty 
genera of ornamental plants known in 
America, including Crocus, Ixia, Freesia, 
Iris, ete. Botanists have had difficulty in 
determining whether various plants of this 
section of the Iris family belong to the 
genus Gladiolus, Lapeyrousia, Babiana, 
or Antholyza, but it really doesn’t matter 
much to you and I. Watsonias are also 
closely related to the Gladiolus and it is 
claimed that the two have been crossed, 
bringing about a resultant hybrid, though 
there is some doubt in the minds of cer- 
tain scientists in that connection. 


The next step in tracing the genealogy, 
brings us to the species of the group, or 
perhaps to use “over-the-back-vard-fence” 
language, the wild Gladiolus from which 
has descended the gorgeous and beautiful 
varieties as we know them today. 


May I digress for a moment, and inter- 
polate the information that, in a general 
way, it may be said that species or wild 
Gladiolus will reproduce themselves in 
exactness by planting and growing the 
seed. The “crossing” or hybridizing of 
two species brings progeny defined in the 
same general way as “hybrids,” and a 
“variety” is generally designated as the 
progeny following the crossing of hy- 
brids; or, as used within the past fifty 
or seventy-five years, the crossing of 
varieties themselves brings simply more 
varieties. 


There are about 220 known species or 
different wild ones, belonging to the Glad- 
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iolus group, and, with the exception of 
approximately a dozen which are native 
to those part oi Europe, Asia, and North 
Africa borde.ing the Mediterranean Sea 
in that territory generally called The 
Holy Land, the remainder are native to 
the jungles, plains, and mountains in the 
southern par of Africa. 


There are references to “corn lilies” in 
the Bible and Discorides, a Greek phy- 
sician who lived within about a century 
of the time of Christ, and was a student 
of botany, philosophy, and the various 
sciences of that time, deseribes “corn 
lilies” or “eorn flags” so that today we 
know those descriptions to apply to some 
of the wild Gladiolus which were growing 
twenty centuries ago and which are also 
grown in some of those countries and 
areas today. One of them, Gladiolus By- 
zantinus, which was a deep-red, or purple 
in color, is very easily recognized from his 
descriptions, as is G. Communis, There 
were and are, several shades or colors of 
G. Communis but its most common growth 
is as a bright purple, with a white line 
down the center of the lower petals. 


In the intervening years, these flowers 
have been ealled corn lilies, corn flags, 
sword lilies, and perhaps other names as 
well; but during the Roman Empire 
period, the name “Gladiolus” was given 
them. The word is a Latin diminutive of 
gladius (a sword), and means “little 
sword.” This name was applied because 
of the likeness of the form of the Gladio- 
lus leaves to the short, pointed, double- 
edged cutting and stabbing swords of the 
ancient gladiators. 


The pronunciation of this word ocea- 
sioned much controversy among the hor- 
ticultural press and botanists of the past 
hundred years, and was gradually prosti- 
tuted into about a dozen different inflec- 
tions and pronunciations, all more or less 
colloquial as applied to eras, nations, or 
regions. Some years ago‘after study and 
arguments pro and con, by virtue of its 
prerogative, the American Gladiolus So- 
ciety adopted the word “Gladiolus,” ac- 
eenting the third or “o” syllable, this 
word to be used as both singular and 
plural in ordinary or current terminology, 
but with the reservation that if purists 
or authors were treating subject matter 
from a botanical or technical point of 
view, they might use the Latin plural and 
the Latin pronunciation, instead of the 
Anglo-Saxon derivation, if they so de- 
sired. 


I have been unable to learn the exact 
time when the name Gladiolus was con- 
ferred on this flower, but I have in my 
possession a typed copy of a little flower 
poem, published in the twelfth century 
by an English author, in which the poet 
discusses the merits of the “wild-eyed 
dazee” as against the “glourious gladiole,” 
with the decision (which I somewhat re- 
gretfully state) to have been in favor of 
the daisy. 


The old naturalists and botanieal writ- 
ers had but little to sav about the Gladi- 
olus, perhaps because they were able to 
find but little if any virtue in any part 
of the plant, so far as medicinal proper- 
ties were concerned; for, while studies 

















Lacinatus. A small flowered variety with 
lacy like petals 


and experiments were likely made, it is 
true that the old writers did little more 
than perhaps mention plants and their 
structures, unless it was found that they 
had medicinal properties from which 
drugs for curing and healing might be 
extracted. 


In the fifteenth century, Gerarde de- 
seribes G. Narbonensis as a French corn 
flag or Gladiolus, and G. Italieus as of 
Italian habitation. The first named had 
purple flowers arranged on both sides of 
the spike while G. Italicus had purple 
flowers similar in form to the preceding, 
but arranged on only one side of the 
stalk. They must have been admired at 
that date, even though they were wild and 
primitive as compared to today’s product, 
for Gerarde says further: 


“These kinds of corne flags growe in 
medowes, and in eareable grounds among 
corne in many places of Italy, as also in 
the parts of Fraunce bordering thereunto. 
Neither are the fields of Austria and 
Moravia without them as Cordus writeth. 
We have great plentie of them in our Lon- 
don gardens especially for the garnishing 
and decking them up with their seemly 
flowers,” 


Early in the 1700’s Bradley described 
six forms of Gladiolus species; in 1739 
Breyne described four additional ones 
while in 1737 Linnaeus described sixteen 
apparently different ones from either of 
the above mentioned writers. In 1753 
Linnaeus described ten additional ones 
though he was doubtful at that time 
whether some of them really belonged to 
the genus. He added further names in 
1762, while in 1786 Lamarck described 
twenty-six species, but only five were dif- 
ferent from those described by Linnaeus. 
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LADIOLUS were among the first of 

the flowers to be materially im- 
proved by cross-pollination, for the large 
number of the species made possible the 
crossing of many different ones, following 
which the process of “selection” brought 
about an elimination of the faults and 
frailties of the wild ones and built up 
families, strains, and varieties that have 
gradually been made better and more 
beautiful through the two centuries that 
have since elapsed. 


Perhaps because Holland, France, Bel- 
gium, and England, had established the 
merchant marine and world wide ship- 
ping and ship traffic a century or more 
before United States became a nation, 
most of the early experimenting was 
done in those European countries, for 
their natural contacts with shipping 
points on the Mediterranean as well as 
in South Africa, gave them opportunity 
for procuring specimens and supplies of 
new products and commodities denied to 
those without such contacts and facilities. 


The tirst record I have been able to 
find in connection with the importation 
of Gladiolus bulbs into United States, 
was a transaction by General Fairmount 
about 1754. General Fairmount owned 
a large estate at that time, near Phila- 
delphia, which was called Fairmount 
Place, and is today a part of Fairmount 
Park in Philadelphia, and is probably 
one of the finest of man-made parks in 
the nation, and also one of the largest. 
The records state that General Fairmount 
imported from England and France sev- 
eral hundred Gladiolus bulbs but it does 
not name the kinds or varieties imported. 


There were additional importations and 
activities from time to time, but it was 
during the period just prior to our own 
Civil War that the Gladiolus really began 
to receive serious attention as an orna- 
mental and garden flower in the United 
States. 


At the time Abraham Lincoln became 
President of the United States, Mrs. Lin- 
coln found herself in need of summer- 
blooming flowers for decoration in the 
White House and Mrs. Lincoln immedi- 
ately arranged for considerable quanti- 
ties of Gladiolus to be grown and used 
as flower decorations at the White House 
during the Summer, when blooms of other 
flowers were scarcely to be had. This 
brought about a popularization of the 
Gladiolus in this country and botanists, 
scientists, and hybridists immediately took 
notice and started seriously to work. 


It requires too much time and space 
to tell in detail the work of those men, 
but it can be said without qualification 
that their work in the next forty years 
produced marvelous results and the gen- 
eration following them have produced still 
more marvelous results in the creation of 
new forms, types, and colors. 


CENTURY ago there were compara- 

tively few varieties and but few of 
the species were grown in the United 
States because of differences in climate 
and soil as compared to the native habi- 
tat of even the few species that might be 
said to have been successfully grown in 
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this country. A century ago a Gladiolus 
three feet tall and with blooms three 
inehes across and with more than three 
or four blooms open at a time, was con- 
sidered a wonderful thing; although there 
were some species with as many as fifty 
on a spike, though the spikes were not 
over eighteen inches tall and the little 
wild blooms were not over the size of a 
thumbnail. Today it is not unusual to 
find many specimen spikes that grow to 
six, six and a half, and sometimes seven 
feet tall, with blooms ranging from six 
to eight and a half inches across and 
with many open; in every color, tint, and 
shade imaginable except true blue. 


In a sort of reversing of the process, in 
order to fill certain specific needs or fan- 
cies, we also have today many varieties of 
Miniature Gladiolus ranging in size from 
the above mentioned thumbnail to an inch 
and a half or two inches across, which 
are in many cases exact replicas of their 
monster brothers except in size. Today 
we have the Grandiflorus type (by which 
is meant tremendous size) with many 
florets open at once and many buds to 
the spike. We have Primulinus types, 
by which are designated the “hooded” 
blooms; we have Primulinus Grandiflorus, 
or large flowered Primulinus types; we 
have Rosebud, Recurved, Twisted, 
Twilled, Needlepoint, Orchid, Tulip, Min- 
iature, and other types or forms, to an 
extent that today one may procure Gladi- 
olus of almost any color, shape, or form 
one’s faney desires. 


In the descriptive Nomenclature pub- 
lished by the American Gladiolus Society, 





G. callistus. 


A species from Cape Prov- 
ince. 


White blooms with upper segments 
blotched red at the throat 
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This 


G. cuspidatus. 
painted lady is a native of South Africa 


wavy, pointed, 


there are named and briefly described 
7,054 different varieties of Gladiolus. 
Some of these are historical so far as the 
names are concerned, for many of them 
were produced and had their sunset, years 
ago. It is quite authentically estimated 
that there are probably 2,500 different 
varieties in the Gladiolus commerce of 
the world today, with the United States 
far in the lead of any other nation as 
regards creation and production of worth- 
while varieties; and, in all likelihood, 
with America in the van as regards the 
creation and production of the most 
beautiful and all-around useful varieties. 


At least until the well known depres- 
sion period arrived, there were about 
2,500 commercial Gladiolus Specialists in 
the United States who devoted most of 
their time and a major part of their 
flower-growing acreages to the production 
of Gladiolus; though the number is in- 
creased mightily when one adds almost 
7,500 plantsmen, nurserymen and seeds- 
men who also grow Gladiolus in commer- 
cial quantities as a part of their business. 
It would be fancy only, were one to at- 
tempt the estimation of the number of 
Gladiolus lovers, for there are no com- 
piled or tabulated facts from which one 
ean derive even a guess of the number 
growing Gladiolus in their gardens in 
the United States or anywhere in the 
world. 


It is however, not to be denied that 
the figures would be fanciful indeed, as 
would also the figures indicating the value 
in dollars and cents, if accurate figures 
might somehow be had. Its own proven 
merit and value as a garden flower, as 
well as for any sort of decorative scheme, 
is what has brought about the popularity 
of this marvelous flower; for while 
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flowers of any form, kind, or color are 
beautiful, the tremendous range of bloom- 
ing season, forms and colors, and other 
worthy attributes of the Gladiolus makes 
it adaptable for use in any place, situa- 
tion or scheme. 


NASMUCH as tastes and ideals differ 

about as much as there are different 
individuals, I do not believe there is any 
sensible person with courage enough to 
say that any one variety or any group 
of varieties are “best.” So many affect- 
ing factors enter that the well-informed 
person qualifies by mentioning differences 
in the soil, climate, and environment; and 
also differences in ideas and ideals of 
colors, forms and types; with the result 
that I have never known of a compila- 
tion definitely and positively stated as 
“the best,” for some varieties will grow 
well and produce successful results in 
certain soils or climatie regions, but the 
same variety might be a poor thing in the 
garden of another grower in a different 
area or region where soil, weather, and 
climatic differences existed. American 
Gladiolus Society does not signify any 
variety or group as “best.” To arrive 
at a compilation of beautiful, substantial 
and reliable varieties which might be 
offered freely and without qualification to 
those asking for such a list, some years 
ago this writer submitted to the thousands 
of members of American Gladiolus So- 
ciety throughout the world, a blank upon 
which they might set forth their “fav- 
orite” varieties, having in mind the vari- 
ous qualifications which constitute their 
ideas of “the best,” and name ten of their 
favorite varieties in the order of their 
popularity with the individual member. 
The results were quite startling and the 
symposium vote on favorites has been 
kept up by the American Society since 
that time. Remember, this list is made 
up by votes from members situated prin- 
cipally in United States, but actually 
coming from practically every country in 
the world. Some of the votes were cast 
by the best-informed and most expert 
commercial growers and hybridists of the 
world, but the principal part or majority 
of the votes came from folks such as you 
and I who are not perhaps professionals 
or experts as jurors. 


The value of this list lies in the fact 
that it is made up of opinion from a 
generality of people and there is no prej- 
udice, favoritism or other influences in 
its makeup. This list is used and recom- 
mended when I am asked, as I am thou- 
sands of times during the year, for a list 
of the “best ten,” “best twenty-five,” ete., 
and also when I am asked for a list of 
the “best” pinks, “best” reds, “best” yel- 
lows, ete. None of these varieties are 
costly even though some of them are 
among the newer things. 


Time and space precludes an analysis 
of them in this article, and I therefore 
set down in the order of their popularity, 
designated by the total number of votes 
for each, the variety name of the first 
or highest fifty of nearly 1,200 varieties 
named in the symposium vote by approxi- 
mately 3,000 members who voted: 
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De SE Go. dnesenesedenessaneawn Smoky 
BS BEE. We. Mev PRMD. c8 cccccse Salmon Pink 
Se TOO PEE S05 cK 00s caneranne Orange 
Os BOON 65 sae snssecseaceis Salmon Pink 
ee ee ee ig csc cravcawke Scarlet 
7. Mrs. Leon Douglas........ Salmon Pink 
es lg ee Scarlet 
Oi Se EE 5400s be008 400000 Yellow 
Be POs oon 6 co 000 seeees Smoky 
ae Fee ie 5.0.0 6 60.004.600352008 Smoky 
EEN ici ceewdcnenacaeen en Scarlet 
De: EE Si ecko nce eesade neuer White 
BG, COMMNREOE TOON. 6ccckcccccsvcsece Red 
Re SN eo 500.5008. csdeunraesen Pink 
a ee Lt. Pink 
Res PENS 4:4 60. 040005608000 White 
Re We I os hh sh c 4005000500008 Purple 
De; EEE  isdsesecsebacnsaenns Violet 
P- MMA teks need ees dee eke Violet 
De SNE Ces deesieaveueca Salmon Pink 
Se, De DG benteveasacwaceeus Lt. Violet 
Bes SEE nn 6edneecde cd oes ewes Lt. Pink 
ee. SED ns ged bn one ds Ree . White 
Se Se ovate d cde e dee een Lavender 
i: es EE 5.64466.40% 6-050 seu bae Lavender 
Bes GOMEOE VER TOW. iccccccvevsnas White 
i: ee) : cu Socata adn eed Lavender 
29. Mrs. Van Konynenburg........... Violet 
ee OO ETT Te Te Te TT Smoky 
Si. Queen Mary (M)...cccccoce Blush White 
ee ee ee Violet 
es. Se ee ee, I ede sedencwan Lavender 
es Be Cn osc 00040660sk008 Rose 
i MO occ iccctnwheen acne Pure Pink 
eS Ee ee ree ee Purple 
Se, Se SN 6 04s ced bnens dean Purple 
EE Eo Blood Red 
BOONE Be oso ccrsisccdacsens Dark Red 
Fe Be 0606 000 0:0464500 260080600 Red 
41. Margaret Fulton........... Salmon Pink 
GS. TOMS FAME ccccccdsnse Salmon Pink 
ey Yellow 
44, Mire. FF. C. Herebereer......ccccesecs White 
45. Pride of Wamakah....2ccccses Rose Pink 
46. Catherine Coleman......... Salmon Pink 
Se, Se BED Sacivsnnesandonnesed Red 
Se Se I bh ao '0ss ce caw enw en Orange 
GD. KORRES OF CRROTBIR so iiciccccees Pure Pink 
50. Salbach’s Orchid...... reer Lavender 

eee 
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G. tristus. Another South African species 

which grows to a height of two feet. De- 

cidedly fragrant. In America it is grown 
in greenhouses 
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Out-of-the-Ordinary from the 


lightful garden experience. For 

several months J sat in the gardens 
of the Horticultural exhibit of the Cen- 
tury of Progress Fair in Chicago, answer- 
ing questions on gardening, and on the 
thousands of blooming plants that made 
this one of the outstanding exhibits of 
the Fair. 

More than a million people visited 
these gardens, and it seemed to me that 
most of them stopped to ask me a ques- 
tion or two. One of the surprising 
things I learned was how few people 
know many of the finest garden flowers; 
flowers that have been in cultivation for 
half a century or more. This month I 
want to tell you about some of these fine 
flowers. 


- Summer I enjoyed a most de- 


“HAT YELLOW VERBENA” 


Perhaps the most commonly-asked 
question (outside of requests for infor- 
mation on lawns) was, “What is that 
yellow Verbena in the center beds?” as 
the questioner pointed to a mass of Lan- 
tana hybrida. 

The Lantana, which is sometimes called 
“Bacon and Eggs” is one of the best bed- 
ding plants. Where a garden eannot be 
given enough water for many plants, and 
where the sun beats down all day long, 
Lantanas will thrive and blaze with color 
from Spring until frost. While it is a 
shrubby perennial and not hardy, it is 
most frequently grown from euttings and 
new plants set out each Spring. The 
color usually grown is a lovely combina- 
tion of orange florets on the edge of the 
flower-head, with bright-yellow center 
florets. 

The name “yellow Verbena” describes 
it very well, since the leaves and flowers 
are both verbena-like. The plants, how- 
ever, are much more bushy. 

If you have a greenhouse or even a 
good sunny window, the Lantana ean be 
grown from seed, and will bloom the first 
year. From seed it varies in color from 
a creamy-white or pale-pink, through 
coppery-yellow and orange, to a deep, 
blood-red. There may be some flowers 
in rich pinks or lavenders. 

Choice eolors ean be earried over in 
the house by potting in good-size pots, 
watering only about onee a month. In 
Spring, water liberally and use the new 
shoots for euttings, which will root easily. 
If a greenhouse, is available, Lantanas 
are readily trained in tree form. Tree 
Lantanas were used most effectively at 
the Fair. 


A JULY-BLOOMING IRIS 


While more people knew what it was, 
the Japanese Iris attracted even more 
attention than did the Lantanas. It was 
surprising how few people had ever seen 
it in bloom. In planting the Illinois 
Apple Tree Garden, the landseape archi- 
tect ran short of material, and filled in 
with several clumps of an old variety, 
Gold Bound. While this is a good Iris, it 
is far from being one of the best. Yet 
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literally thousands of people went into 
ecstasy over its large white flowers, as 
they opened early in July. If any of the 
modern varieties had been used, it would 
have been impossible to push through the 
paths. As it was, people stood in line to 
see a plant which can be grown by any- 
one who has plenty of water and a sunny 
spot in the garden. 

The trick in growing this Iris is to 
avoid lime, and to flood the plants during 
June, July, and early August. Then let 
it alone. If your soil is too alkaline, mix 
peat-moss with it. 


SUNSHINE ZINNIAS 


Here is another Zinnia that does not 
clamor for attention because of its size. 
While somewhat larger than the midget 
type, it is larger both in plant and in 
flower. The individual blooms are about 
three inches across. 

These Zinnias are crested and twisted 
much like a Cactus Dahlia. The indi- 
vidual ray florets are almost tubular in- 
stead of being flat. Although separate 
colors have not yet been fixed, this strain 
comes only in pastel tints so that they 
blend perfectly. This looks like one of 
the season’s best novelties. 


A “BABY” MARIGOLD 


In the English Garden, several plants 
of Tagetes signata pumila, made a lovely 
display. Unfortunately, this garden lay 
behind a hedge of trained fruit trees that 
hid most of the planting from the walks. 
Yet hundreds of people managed to look 
over the hedge to see this charming baby 
Marigold, just six inches high, and almost 
smothered with tiny single Marigold 
flowers in bright-oranges. The plants are 
compact, yet sprawl just enough to make 
them worthwhile in the rock garden. They 
will tolerate lots of heat and sun. 


AN UNUSUAL ORNAMENTAL GRASS 


Because it needs special treatment, I 
hesitate to mention one of the most pop- 
ular plants in all the gardens. Yet when 
properly handled, Pennisetum cupreum 
is an ideal bedding plant, particularly in 
combination with bronze-leaved Cannas. 
While I have a prejudice against bedding 
plants as a rule, I must admit a secret 
liking for this fine grass. In appearance 
it is much like a bronze-leaved plant of 
wheat, with longer, more feathery plumes. 
Both the plumes and leaves are a rich 
bronze in color. A great many people 
thought this might be a good everlasting 
for winter bouquets, but I had to tell 
them that the seeds would fall off the 
plumes in from four to five weeks. How- 
ever, it makes an excellent filler for use 
with cut flowers. 

The entire clump must be dug before 
freezing weather, placed in a bushel bas- 
ket, and stored in a root-cellar where it 
will keep dry and cool until planting 
time in Spring. Enough dirt must be left 
on the roots to prevent them from be- 
coming bone-dry. If they look too arid 
during the Winter, give them a little 
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water. South of Washington, D. C., the 
clumps can be left in the garden, but 
ought to be covered with tar-paper to 
exclude excessive water. 


AN OLD ANNUAL 


One of the plants from Grandmother’s 
Garden that was new to many people 
was Vinea rosea, the old-fashioned Peri- 
winkle. This is not the Grave-Myrtle 
(Vinea minor) but a tall growing annual 
with glossy dark-green leaves. The flow- 
ers look very much like an individual 
floret from a flower head of Phlox, but 
are much larger. These are borne in a 
constant suecession, and are white or 
rose in color. 

The plant is vigorous and easy to 
grow. Originally it came from Mada- 
gasear, and hence does not like too much 
water. If kept on the dry side, it will 
bloom all Summer. It has no insect ene- 
mies. It is worth growing for the glossy 
foliage, which is as attractive as the 
leaves of a miniature Rhododendron. 

In Fall, lift a plant or two, and pot. 
These will bloom well during the Winter, 
and will not require much water. 


THE CARPATHIAN HAREBELL 


Another plant new to many, was Cam- 
panula carpatica, the Carpathian Hare- 
bell. In fact, one nationally-known hor- 
ticulturist said to me that he could see 
very little point to telling people about 
the rarer Bellflowers when this easily- 
grown, widely-distributed variety was 
hardly known. 

It is a low grower, about six inches 
high, and forms a dense eushion of heart- 
shaped leaves, from which rises a con- 
tinuous procession of lovely lavender-blue 
bells. In my garden it is never out of 
bloom from July until September. Some 
authorities recommend it for partial 
shade, but my experience is that in this 
location it blooms so shy that it isn’t 
worth the space it occupies. Give it sun 
and lime, however, and there is nothing 
finer for a low edging in the perennial 
border. 

MINIATURE NARCISSI FROM SEED 


Here is another treasure for the ex- 
perienced gardener. 

How many of us have not envied our 
English friends in their chance to buy 
cheaply, the various Miniature Daffodils 
that are the glory of the rock-garden in 
Spring. Even the names are fascinating 
—Angel’s Tears, Hoop Petticoat Daffo- 
dils, Cyclamen-flowered Narcissi, ete. But 
at twenty cents or so a bulb, few of us 
ean indulge our craving for these tiny 
jewels, when even a dozen will hardly 
fill a six-inch pot. 

One courageous seedsman, however, has 
managed to find seed of these Miniature 
Daffodils, and is offering them in mix- 
ture. They are not too easy to grow, and 
may not bloom until the third year. Yet 
I am sure that many, many of us will 
gladly risk a few cents if there is some 
hope of adding these tiny spring-flower- 
ing gems to our garden. 
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Growing the Hardy Chrysanthemums 








Decorative type, which ranges from three 
to four inches in diameter 


MAJORITY of long-established 

American gardens still have the 

earlier-period hardy, out-door 
Chrysanthemums. They persist year after 
year with little care, yet annually provide 
color at least, in a season when little else 
remains. One is now beginning to see, 
however, a decided interest in improved 
varieties of these old favorites, and they 
especially provide welcome material for 
greater wealth of bloom, of a half-year 
period if selected properly, and in as 
colorful an array of shades as any known 
garden plant. 

Garden folk are apt to adopt the same 
general culture methods with anything 
under the Chrysanthemum name. Hence 
one usually sees the hardy sorts too tall, 
too woody, needing support; and through 
wind or rain effects anything but an orna- 
mental growth in the garden. The larger 
florist and specimen-bloom types must in a 
measure be forced into continuous, vigor- 
ous growth the entire season, in order to 
mature the one selected bloomer-stalk. 
One cannot, or rather should not, attempt 
to largely vary the uniform size and mass- 
bloom effects of the hardy kinds, which of 
themselves are the distinctive features of 
these plants. Poorer soil than for the 
larger types, with slow and steady growth 
to mature roots, and stalk-wood bases for 
the mass bloom, semi-dry earth and ocea- 
sional top-growth sprinkling brings best 
results. Then at approach of the bud 
stage, copious water and fertility brings 
a wealth of dainty sprays of bloom unex- 
celled in any of our garden plants. 

Three main methods of treatment can be 
used. Old clumps can be left for years, 
but since Chrysanthemums are such gross 
feeders, they should be thinned out to a 
desired number of stalks. Still better, lift 
the plant, re-fertilize, and re-set. This 
provides a large clump plant, yet as a rule 
far too many stalks will arise therefrom. 
To correct this, several of the average-size 
root-suckers, a few inches apart for 
aimed-for clump purposes. 

A root sprout will usually provide a 
large enough individual plant. Yet one 
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ean provide large mass plants from these, 
by setting three of these around a sunken 
quart or gallon perforated can, in which 
fertility and water can be applied at 
proper period with minimum labor. By 
bending the upper third of the ean to- 
gether it is searcely visible. 

All late-blooming sorts are best started 
from the first appearing root sprouts in 
order to provide a longer growth-period; 
since cuttings will average a few weeks 
later period than these. One ean fairly 
state that the latest-starting varieties 
approximate earliest-maturing one s,— 
which provides a tentative guide therein. 

Secondly; end cuttings of two or three 
joints, with leaves trimmed back, root 
easily in sand and shade. One seems to find 
that these cuttings taken from root sprouts 
give better plants than if taken from the 
old hard-wood stalks. Successive series of 
these end cuttings from the same plant 
will approximate a three-weeks-later 
bloom than the parent. Thus in a border, 
by setting successive series behind the first 
plants, one can have a continuous, long- 
season show of the same variety. 

Finally, if electing plants for low bor- 
der, bench or pot work; select those with 
short nodes; grow them in poor, well- 
drained soil; shape the plant by pinching 
back at intervals; and with slight expe- 
rience one can force them into bloom 
almost as desired, by addition of fertility 
and moisture. Early-blooming varieties 
are best to use for succession periods and 
stockier growth are aimed for by selec- 
tion of short-noded plants. 

The average hardy chrysanthemum ean 
be and should be, held to three feet or less 
in height. When a few inches high, pinch 
out the tip. Repeat this with each four- 
to-six-inch growth, thus establishing a 
stocky framework plant and a much de- 
sired later spray-mass bloom. By with- 
holding fertility and water until the bud 
stage, you then have an extra-vigor root 





Pompon. Button type, one and a half- 
inches, or less in diameter 











Chrysanthemum Coreanum. Color white, 
with slight pink tint 


and growth plant ready for the mass- 
bloom results. The bud stage approaches 
when each node shows a stem-growth ap- 
pearing. 

This is the critical period, if one wants 
to hold to low growths. Wait until buds 
appear in abundance before adding water 
and fertility. 

The florist’s aim is to gain end clus- 
ters for cutting, effected by thinning 
the framework, growing close together, 
and usually with top light. Garden use, 
however, aims for mass-bloom effect. If 
one or two stalk plants have been devel- 
oped, cut out a few inches of the first 
appearing central bud ends, whereupon 
nodes all the way down the stalk will 
successively throw long bloom-stems for 
some weeks. Yet if a balanced, stocky 
framework has been provided, individual 
plants will appear as a mass blooming 
result, and as bloomed ends are cut or 
removed, lower nodes will continue to 
flower with fair effect for weeks. 

Particularly-prized are some of the 
very dwarf new border or bedding hardy 
mums, of which perhaps the variety 
Pink Cushion is a fair example. Vari- 
ously named as Azaleamum, Amelia, 
Dwarf Pink, and Pink Cushion, and of 
origin not yet established, it is worth 
having under anyone of the names. Like- 
wise, a fairly-new species in Chrysanthe- 
mum, Mawii, is a gem of the first order, 
only a few inches in height, a dainty 
and beautiful, small, single, daisy-like 
flower and delicate, attractive foliage. It 
even rivals the charm of the Felicia plant 
as a cut bloom, and possibly may be the 
forerunner of an entirely new series of 
the Chrysanthemum varieties. Con- 
trasted with this is the equally-fine cut- 
bloom, small daisy of Chrysanthemum 
Coreanum; of heavy though decidedly or- 
namental growth habit, and with enor- 
mous masses of bloom all season. It is, 
however, a rampant weed, spreading rap- 
idly and crowding out anything near it, 
if left a second season. Only a tiny 
piece will in this way provide a large 
blooming plant. 
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Rose,—Hermosa, with its cheerful, inconspicuous, clear-pink blooms 


Looking Both Ways For Roses 


By J. HORACE McFARLAND 


GAIN I believe it proper to suggest 
A that these monthly rose discussions 

are no longer of the primer type. 
I ought to be ashamed of myself, if after 
these years, the friends who read are not, 
with myself, far enough on with Roses so 
that we can talk beyond the elementary 
stage! 

Two months ago the general rose situa- 
tion in respect to sources of plants was 
frankly set forth. As these words are 
about to be read, Roses will be moving 
from the dealers or merchants to the 
gardens, and they will be good, bad, or 
indifferent, as the cireumstances provide. 
The last word of information I have, the 
day this paper is written, indicates that 
in the Spring of 1934, Roses will not be 
over-plenty, but that a very considerable 
volume of the smaller and poorer Roses 
will be consequently made the more dis- 
posable at the lower prices. I may just 
reiterate again that if you get a ten-cent 
Rose, or a twenty-five-cent Rose, you will 
probably get all you pay for, but not any 
more. Incidentally, it is rather interest- 
ing to report an unprejudiced commercial 
statement, to the effect that from the rose 
center of East Texas, full fifty carloads 
traveled north during the just-ended 
Winter, to reappear in various sections, 
sometimes as local Roses, though the only 
local relation about them is that of selling 
or reshipping. For the most part these 
will, I think, be good Roses in the better 
qualities, but repeating what I have pre- 
viously written, worth the low prices at 
least, if low-priced Roses are bought. 

Every day come letters inquiring about 
rose lists for various sections. Always I 
decline to set up rose standards for Maine, 
for Oklahoma, for California, for 
Georgia, or for anywhere between. I 


could not tell these inquirers what will be 
best in their own climates if I wanted to, 
and I wouldn’t want to if I could. To 
me, rose-growing is the most chanceful, 
pleasing adventure possible to enter into 
in plant growth, and my response to these 
letters is always about the same: the in- 
quirers are told to go ahead and buy the 
Roses that seem most to their desires, giv- 
ing them the most careful nurture that can 
be given, and coming to know by experi- 
ence what Roses are best for every region 
in America. Constantly I am convinced, 
as I get these many letters, that the 
Rose belongs everywhere in the United 
States in which anyone lives, though I 
think I would except the Pike’s Peak 
weather station and similar outstanding 
locations where extremities of tempera- 
ture are observed. Other than that there 
certainly is “a rose for every home,” and 
it is great fun to find what that best 
rose is. 

When I look backward I run into some 
pleasing reminiscences. I cannot remem- 
ber a time in my rose-growing experience 
when I have not had close at hand, 
Hermosa, with its cheerful, inconspicuous, 
clear-pink blooms, produced all the sea- 
son through on a compact and reasonably 
vigorous plant, always distinguished to 
me by the bluish green color of its foliage. 
Hermosa is a China Rose—whatever that 
means!—and it seems to have been sent 
out in 1840 by a French grower named 
Marcheseau. (Sometimes it is called 
“Armosa.”’) When as a youngster I sold 
rose plants from my father’s greenhouse, 
it was the one best answer to the demand 
for a “a monthly rose,” because, without 
paying any attention to the moon, it 
certainly keeps on. Treated properly as 
to place, it is dependable; and I have 
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never heard that it was not hardy any- 
where it is planted. I would call it one 
of the “standby” Roses, necessary for 
many reasons. 

I look back not quite so far toward 
Gruss an Teplitz, classed as a Hybrid 
Tea, though “Modern Roses” says, “It is 
called a Hybrid China or Bengal, though 
the National Rose Society of England 
classes it as a Hybrid Tea.” Its parent- 
age is given, and in the 1933 American 
Rose Annual, Peter Lambert, of Trier, 
Germany, who introduced it in 1897, tells 
about its origin. One reason why it does 
so well in so many places is because I 
think Mr. Lambert is right when he says 
that this Rose “has thus blood of Bour- 
bon, Noisette, Tea, and Bengal, therefore 
it is not easy to say to which class it be- 
longs.” He proceeds to tell about six 
hundred plants, bought from him by an 
American firm in the expectation that it 
would be a good forcing Rose, as it was 
not, and is not. For garden purposes he 
adds, “But afterward the value of this 
great Rose was recognized, and it soon 
became known in every country.” 


One quality of this beautiful red-flower- 
ing, persistent-blooming, sweet-scented, 
bright-hued Rose is its enduring quality. 
The plants that annually please me at 
Breeze Hill came there twenty-two years 
ago. In one bitter Winter they were 
frozen to the ground, but they jumped 
up in one season. The Rose is therefore 
in my list of dependables. 

In the same category, though of a very 
different character, I should count Frau 
Karl Druschki, which is the whitest of 
white Roses, and includes beauty of form, 
considerable recurrence of bloom, size of 
flower, and all the other good factors ex- 
cept fragrance, for it is scentless. In 
the story above referred to, Mr. Lambert 
tells of the “racket” worked on him when 
he was foreed to name it Frau Karl 
Druschki for the wife of a judge in the 
show in which it was first exhibited, when 
he did want to call it properly Schneeko- 
nigin, or Snow Queen. “Druschki,” as we 
shorten it, is a Rose I should not want 
to be without. If it is fed and pruned 





Countess of Stradbroke,—the im- 
mense, very-double, and very-dark Rose 
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and worked reasonably, it gives bloom 
much of the season after its magnificent 
burst in June. And is quite permanent 
and enduring. 


HAVE heretofore in these rose papers 

given my opinion of Radiance as one 
of the dependable Roses, even though I 
have derided the idea existing in some 
parts of the South, where people are lazy, 
that Radiance was the only Rose that 
would flourish there. It came into exist- 
ence through that fine old rose-worker, 
John Cook, in time to be introduced in 
1908 by Peter Henderson; who thought 
he had a greenhouse Rose for foreing. It 
isn’t of any use whatever in the green- 
house, but outdoors it will continuously 
and almost everywhere do its notable 
duty. Its sports, Red Radiance and Mrs. 
Charles Bell, the one a pleasant light- 
crimson, and the other the most perfectly- 
beautiful pink shade in any Rose, extend 
its usefulness. These three roses belong; 
they endure. 

So far, I cannot conscientiously nomi- 
nate any yellow Rose as fit to stand with 
those I have mentioned in the list of de- 
pendables. If I had to get down to one 
yellow Rose in the garden of Hybrid Teas, 
it would be Golden Dawn, I think. Each 
year a new crop of candidates for the 
yellow honors comes up, and, alas, mostly 
also goes down. Beeause yellow is a very- 
much-desired color, and because some 
other yellow Roses do well in some other 
places, the first point of adventure for 
any of my readers is to find out which is 
the best yellow Rose for wherever he is! 

If [I may get over into the Hardy 
Climbing elass, I should say that it was 
hard to give up Climbing American 
Beauty, because of its beauty when it 
opens, its fragrance, and its great bloom. 
Its bad habit of “holding its dead,” how- 
ever, has caused many to drop it, and 
just here I insert an old, old Rose, 
Zephirine Drouhin, overlooked for at 
least a half-century after its introdtction 
in 1868, but now coming into deserved 
prominence. Thornless, exquisitely- fra- 
gant, bright-crimson, free-growing, and 








Mermaid, a Climbing or Trail- 
ing Gem; hardy far north 





Rose, Frau Karl Druschki; the whitest of white Roses; with 
its beauty of form, size of flower, and recurrence of bloom 


with rather a long season of bloom, it is 
an indispensable Rose. 

With it I should have to put Mermaid, 
another elimbing or trailing gem that was 
overlooked because it was blamed with be- 





famous 


Scorcher,—the 
sun-resistant Rose 


ing tender. Reports that constantly reach 
me show that it has gone far north, and I 
know from my own experience that how- 
ever dead it may look, from those same 
rough-looking canes are likely to spring 
bloom-shoots which will shortly open into 
five-inch, single primrose flowers of the 
utmost beauty, doing this right straight 
through the whole Summer, with no great 
splash at one time. The foliage will mark 
it as distinet at all times, I would elass it 
among my indispensables. 

Now let me urge my readers not to stop 
with this list, but go ahead and add from 
memory and from inquiry, those which 
belong in the past, but rather merge 
into the present. 

Coming right down to now, I must 
mention another Rose which seems to be 
of world-wide and country-wide per- 
sistence. It is Talisman. Aimed at the 
greenhouse in 1929, it soon broke out into 


the garden, and there it persists in all- 
summer production of its yellow-and- 
copper flowers, fragrant, pleasing and 
peculiar. Now that it has begun to sport, 
and that we have Souvenir and Mary 
Hart, to say nothing of a half-dozen 
others coming or going, it is one of the 
present-day dependables. A man _ has 
been writing me from the Pacifie Coast 
about how he has been growing what he 
calls “totem-pole” Roses, on great stems 
five feet or more in height, with several 
varieties budded on to these poles so that 
all the way down the stem these different 
varieties recur. I never saw one, but I 
have asked him to make me a “totem-pole” 
Talisman with its interesting family! 

A little closer to the novelty side is 
President Herbert Hoover. Designed for 
the greenhouse and doing fairly well 
there, it soon got into the outdoors, and 
now it is in the group of dependables, I 
believe. It was the dominant Rose in 
East Texas when I visited in that fasei- 
nating neighborhood last October, and I 
hear of it in many directions as con- 
tinually getting better, as it escapes from 
the over-production which at first bothered 


it, as it bothers any Rose. President 
Herbert Hoover has, I think, come to 
stay. 

There has arisen a red Rose which 


strikes me as likely to become one of the 
indispensables. It is called National 
Flower Guild, and was named in honor 
of the sweet-spirited organization which 
in New York endeavors to provide flowers, 
fruits and plants for the shut-in folks who 
ean’t get flowers for themselves. This 
Rose is in general in the Teplitz class, 
but with larger flowers and a different 
habit. Anyone is warranted in expecting 
it to land itself among the dependables. 
In the same color range is Etoile de 
Hollande, which so far would be my one 
“best bet” if there was to be but one red 
Rose in my garden aside from Teplitz. 


HEN I begin to look in the list of 

at least four hundred Hybrid Tea 

Roses that grow, or try to grow, at 
Breeze Hill, I am confused because there 








is so much general similarity in habit and 
dependability, that I don’t know how to 
specialize. It is safer, therefore, in these 
observations, to point out the desirability 
from my standpoint of adventuring into 
the Australian-bred hardy climbing Roses, 
first prominently brought into America in 
1927, when my good friend Hazlewood 
switched seasons and started us off at 
Breeze Hill with a group of these remark- 
able Roses. The general character is 
that of large, loosely-made, graceful 
flowers in definitely-pleasing color. They 
are classed as Climbing Hybrid Teas, 
though I think the genealogical basis is 
about as muddy as it can be. Quite gen- 
erally hardy, they are also quite generally 
disposed, it seems, to bloom again after 
the glory of June has passed. Starting 
with the darkest among them is the 
immense and very “double” Countess of 
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Stradbroke, and next comes Black Boy, 
both of a deep redness impossible to 
deseribe. Then Scorcher is well described 
by its name, because I have seen it make 
Paul’s Scarlet Climber look pale. Miss 
Marion Manifold, Kitty Kininmonth, 
Nora Cuningham, Daydream, in_ that 
order toward light-pink, provide sug- 
gestions for anyone who wishes to in- 
troduce into his assortment of climbing 
Roses, a new note of size and quality. 

But the main thing of importance is 
now to urge that | be proved wrong 
about any of the more modern Roses I 
have suggested through — substituting 
Roses that, wherever the grower is, are 
to him and with him better. I have 
nothing to sell, and when I play my 
favorites they are my favorites, all 
ready to be turned down by anyone who 
can produce and mention his own 
favorites. 





Roses Do Well in Florida 


By ALFRED G. MERRITT 


HEN I came to Miami early in 

1925, I was informed that Roses 

could not be grown successfully 
in this section. I found also that not 
many annuals were being produced. A 
few years later, one florist in particular 
commenced to advertise short-stemmed, 
home-grown Roses for use in low vases, 
and he developed a considerable business 
in that kind of flowers. Radiance and 
led Radiance were the Roses used. It 
was generally understood at that time 
that loecal-grown Roses were of inferior 
quality, always had short stems, and did 
not last long when eut. It is a different 
story today; and, although the market 
for cut flowers has steadily inereased, 
local-grown Roses command perhaps 90 
per cent of the market, and one will find 
a number of the choice modern varieties 
growing to perfection in this section. 

| have about 700 Roses in my home 
garden; 75 or 80 varieties. I find, of 
course, that Radiance and Red Radiance 
are the strongest growers, and perhaps 
produce more flowers per year per plant 
than any other variety; but I have 20 
or 25 plants of Miss Rowena Thom, for 
instance, that grow as vigorously as any 
Radiance, and produce flowers that can 
be cut with two to two and one-half foot 
stems; and I think are producing as 
many flowers per plant as the Radiance. 
The blooms of Miss Rowena Thom I have 
are much larger than the Radiance. My 
Miss Rowena Thoms are budded on 
thorny multi-flora. I have Etoile de 
Hollande budded on Texas Waz, in a 
bed in which a great deal of compost 
(decayed vegetation, pine needles, ete.) 
and stiff red clay was thoroughly mixed 
with our native sand, growing almost as 
vigorously as the Radiance and the 
Rowena Thoms. The E. G. Hills and the 
David O’Dodds, planted in the bed with 
the Hollandes, are also very vigorous 
and very productive. 

I am very much impressed with the 
vigor of Mevrou G. A. Van Rossem. 
My plants have grown to three feet or 
more in height and are constantly throw- 
ing out large heavy new breaks from the 


bottom. The foliage is good. 

One of the best Roses in my collection 
is Mrs. George Shawyer. I have plants 
that have grown steadily for three years 
and are very vigorous today, with heavy 
foliage almost to the ground. No 
Radiance will do better than that. The 
flowers produced by Mrs. Shawyer are 
always perfect and the odor is more pro- 
nounced than in any Rose we have. 

We have Betty Uprichard, four years 
old, about five feet high, well covered 
with foliage at all times, and in bloom 
or in bud nearly every day of the year. 

Most of the Tea Roses make splendid 
plants and produce steadily. Alexander 
Hill Gray grows to a height of about 
four feet in the second year, with a cir- 
eumference of at least that much, and 
has a steady crop of flowers throughout 
the twelve months. Lady Hillington per- 
forms in about the same manner, but 
requires a little more feeding than the 
Alexander ‘Hill Gray. I have been very 
much surprised at the behavior of the 
beautiful white Rose, Edel. During its 
first year with me, it was a weak grower, 
but in the second year it seemed to 
improve and is now developing into a 
substantial plant producing a number of 
its magnificent flowers. 

I am trying a number of the Climbers, 
particularly Climbing Teas, Climbing 
Hybrid Teas, and the Noisettes; and 
some of the Gigantea Hybrids. Marchiel 
Neil, of course, does well and is a strong 
grower. It is not a Rose for cutting, but 
makes a pretty display on the bush. 
Climbing Pearl Des Jardin is a splendid 
grower, and I am convinced will be a 
heavy bloomer. Climbing Radiance and 
Climbing Red Radiance are very strong 
growers, but I made the mistake several 
months ago with mine of eutting them 
back rather severely, so as to get them 
properly tied back to their support. I 
am satisfied that I removed a lot of bloom- 
ing wood. They are now blooming well 
on the wood that I did not remove. I 
have Climbing Wooten, a beautiful red, 
full flower. Climbing Maman Cochet 
today (April 13th) has about 25 lovely 
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blooms on stems 12 to 15 inches in 
length. These Cochet blooms are not 
quite as large as the ones on the bush 
form, but are identical in form and 
color. I have no White Climbing 


Cochet, but intend to get it. I have the 
bush form, which is very good. 

Roses in the Miami area of South 
Florida have no rest period. There is 
never a day in Winter when it is cold 
enough to really check the growth of the 
plant. Occasionally, we have a day or 
two of cool weather when the buds do 
not open as rapidly as under normal con- 
ditions. Therefore, there is no_ rest 
period in Winter. There is, of course, 
no rest period in the Summer. Although 
it is very hot in the sun in mid-day in the 
Summer, there is plenty of moisture to 
keep plants in good growing condition, 
particularly if the beds are well mulched. 





Manuring Peonies in Texas 


N your story about Peonies, in the June 

issue of THE FLOWER GROWER, you ask 
for experiences with using manure on 
Peonies. I-am glad to give you my 
results, although being in a different part 
of the country, results may not be the 
same. 

I have tried to grow good Peonies here 
for a number of years, and have only 
had small plants with few flowers. Three 
years ago I made a new planting of 
twenty-four varieties,—some that I al- 
ready had and the balance new kinds. I 
set the divisions so that the eyes were 
entirely exposed, as I found that is the 
only way I could get any bloom at all. 
The first year the plants made but little 
growth, the next year they had three and 
four blooms to the plant and some no 
blooms at all. 

Peonies bloom here in April and May, 
and that Summer when they were through 
blooming I dug an eight-inch trench be- 


tween the plants; filled it with cow 
manure; and kept the plants well 
watered all Summer. The trench was 
about a foot away from the plants. The 


last of February this year I carefully 
raked away the dirt that had aceumu- 
lated over the plants during the Winter. 
Each plant had a good many eyes show- 
ing, and in a few weeks were making 
wonderful growth. 

By the first of April every plant was 
a fine bushy plant and loaded with buds. 
They started opening in Mid-April and 
one plant, LeCygne, had thirty-six lovely 
large blooms seven inches across. My 
older plants that have been out seven 
years, had as usual only three and four 
medium-sized blooms of poor quality. 
They received the same treatment with 
the exception of the manure. 

The soil here is a hard clay that bakes 
and cracks in the Summer, so we have 
to cultivate a lot. This year I am giv- 
ing the manure treatment to all my 
Peonies for I am sure that is the reason 
for the grand success with my new plants. 
It is my ambition to grow them as beauti- 
fully as they grow in Pennsylvania, which 
is my former home. I believe I have 
nearly succeeded. Hope my information 
may be of some value, and especially to 
those who try to grow Peonies in the 
Southwest. 

Mrs. S. J. Stuart, (Texas) 
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Early Wild Flowers 


of South Jersey 


By REX D. PEARCE, (N. J.) 


VEN while spring is around the 
kK corner, the right attractive, if 

odorous in the wrong direction, 
purple-streaked flower-spathes of Skunk 
Cabbage have uncoiled. The real flowers 
are, of course, within; tiny and pale 
lavender, set closely on the stout spadix. 
It favors chiefly the lower, richer lands 
in some shade, that border streams or 
pools, and does not grow in very sandy, 
nor often in peaty soils. 

Following, or rather over-lapping in 
time (for all wild-flower bloom is econ- 
fused as to calendar), comes the rare and 
lovely Trailing Arbutus. The mats of 
leathery evergreen undulate leaves hug- 
ging the earth, and often peering through 
drifts of dry oak leaves or pine needles, 
are set with exquisite flowers of palest 
apple-blossom pink. It thrives alike in 
fairly rich woodland soils and in the lean 
and almost open sandy sterility of that 
odd and lonely region, the high “plains” 
of New Jersey. 

While the Arbutus is still strewing its 
perfume, the dainty Pyxie Moss, Pyxidan- 
thera barbulata, that has long been 
studded with rose colored bud-lets, 


suddenly breaks into sheets of bloom. It 
is a bit startling that pink buds should 
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Rockfoil Saxifrage Virginiensis 


open to such a pearly whiteness. There 
ean hardly be a more dwarf plant than 
Pyxidanthera, nor a more _ profuse 
bloomer. In Winter the tufted, spread- 
ing, moss-like foliage shows burnished 
shadings of copper-maroon. It grows in 
open sandy barrens with Arbutus, but 
does not follow it to more fertile soils and 
deeper shade. 

In the older woodlands where the 
mould from the leaf-fall of years lies 
deep, that delightful close creeper, 
Mitchella repens, or Partridge Berry, 
with its leaves of purest emerald-green, is 
showing now its little creamy-pink, 
cherry-seented bloosoms as a prelude to 
the brilliant jewel-like twin berries that 
will follow. 

Meanwhile in the sandy pine-woods and 
brush-lands, the far-reaching darker- 
green carpets of the Bearberry are in 
flower. Each branch tip bears a cluster 
of pale-pink urns, Lily of the Valley 
shape, and later there will be berries like 
smooth green peas, flushing gradually with 
red until by early Autumn they are a 
shining and glossy searlet. 

In shrubby wild-flowers the Cassandra, 
Chamaedaphne ealyeulate, a pretty two- 
or three-foot bush of swamp edges, is 
loaded with its one-sided sprays of 
pendant enamel-white flowers. Often just 
above it, in another tier of bloom, are the 
clustered snowy blossoms of the shad- 
bush, and in a still higher story of the 
same grouping, the searlet flower-tassels 
of the Red Maple. 

Rather qnickly after Mid-April, one 
finds rich woods carpeted with the 
delicately pink-flushed Spring Beauty or 
Claytonia. Sometimes it spreads beyond 
wood borders to nearby roadsides, but 


watch out, for there it is often mingled 


with Poison Ivy. 

At this season when the trees are still 
largely leafless, one will find in woods 
that later are too shadv for any wild- 
flower, the opaline lavender of Hepatiea, 
the green ruff around each blossom like a 
foil, setting off its beauty. 

The pretty little Rue Anemone is in 
bloom now, and the clustered white 
crosses of the Crinkle-root or Dentaria are 
showing. 

Sometimes one will be fortunate 
enough to find the Early Saxifrage, Saxi- 
fraga virginiensis. Its white flowers are 
hardly showy, but nevertheless they are 
distinctive and charming. It is _ not 
plentiful in the North. 

Before all these are done, the Wood 
Violets and the Five-leaf Anemones are 
blooming. While the tangled olive green 
leaf-mats of the latter are attractive, its 
flowers never quite reach the standard of 
the more precocious Rue Anemone 
(Anemonella). 

Along sunny woodland edges the Blood- 
root or Sanguinaria, is holding up its 
fragile flower-cups of brilliant white, or 
rarely tinged with pink. with contrasting 
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Bloodroot,—Sanguinaria Canadensis 


golden anthers. It is beautiful alike in 
flower and foliage, but not common in this 
area. 

Our two Arisaemas, Jack-in-the-Pulpit 
and The Green Dragon, now show their 
hooded spathes under the trees, Jack com- 
ing a bit the sooner, and with his purple- 
brown striping he is the more noticeable 
of the pair. It is not until August, how- 
ever, that the Arisaemas becomes really 
elorious. Then the vivid searlet of their 
berry clusters will glow like live coals 
through the under-brush. 

Where the woods become wetter under 
foot, are mats of the Dog-tooth Violet, 
Erythronium americanum, the 
shaped mottled leaves packed densely, to 
form almost a turf. The brown-tinged, 
golden-yellow flowers are like miniature 
Lilies. Unfortunately in this species, un- 
like its showy western cousins, they are 
produced but sparsely. 

By early May the gracious Smilacina 
racemosa is bending with the weight of its 
great tapered “Spirea” cluster of tiny 
white blossoms. Mandrake is now in 
flower and purple Geraniums are begin- 
ning. 

By the middle of May, the flower evele 
in the richer woods is nearly complete, 
for the leaves are well out and the shade 
is dense. The white bracts of the Dog- 
wood are falling, and at a little distance 
the littered earth looks as though it were 
covered with bloom-drifts of some new 
and unfamiliar wildling. 

Along the roadsides the bloom succes- 
sion keeps up with varied Violets, Blue- 
eyed Grass and Buttereups, in richer 
stream-side pastures the naturalized mint- 
cousin, Lamium amplexicaulis, is glowing 
in purple sheet, and in the Pine Barrens 
the time of wild-flowers, save for a few 
early kinds, is just getting under way. 
All this makes another storyv. 


spoon- 
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The Garden Club Program 


TAMING THE SPRING WILDFLOWERS 


OW that Spring is in the air, the 

thought of Wildflowers stimulates 
the imagination. There are many of them 
that could grace our gardens. Granted 
that many Wildflowers look better in 
their natural state than they ever do in 
the cultivated garden, there are still 
others which hold their own when trans- 
planted, and add a fresh bit of charm 
to your garden. 

The list below notes the Wildflowers 
best suited for the garden at this time 
of the year, and their requirements. They 
make an interesting and timely topie for 
the April Garden Club Meeting. While 
on the subject it is a good idea to stress 
those Wildflowers which are fast disap- 
pearing from our country-side, due to 
thoughtless up-rooting. ‘A list of those 
Wildlings especially rare in your par- 
ticular locality should be given each 
member with a plea for preservation. 

A field trip out into the country with 
box lunches, and a period of exploration 
after the lecture, adds to the Meeting. 


LIST OF SPRING WILDFLOWERS SUITABLE FOR THE 
GARDEN 

8”-5” high. White flowers. 

Perennial. Likes shade and 
Does well under trees, 

shady rockery, or fence 


Low Bunchberry: 
Red berries. 
moist leafmold. 
shady borders, 


corner. May and June. Grow in groups. 
Arbutus: Fast disappearing. Creeping. White 
or pink flowers. Perennial. Sandy, rocky 


soil. Rock garden or under evergreens or 
oak trees. April and May. 

American Jacob’s Ladder: 1’-3’ tall. Delicate 
lavender-blue flowers. Perennial. Likes 
moist leafmold and moss. Does well in 
full sunlight near pool, or low spot in 
garden. May-July. 

Partridge Berry: Creeping, evergreen. Fragrant 


white waxy flowers. Red berries. Likes 
leafmold. Rockery or base of trees. April- 
June. 

d 


1’-3’ tall. Green flowers 
white or red-brown. Red 
Likes shade, but will 
faithfully. 


Jack-in-the-pulpit: 
striped with 
berries. Perennial. 
grow anywhere if watered 
April-June. ; 

Yellow Adder’s Tongue: 5”-10” high. Perennial 
Off-shoots. Yellow Amaryllis-like flowers. 
Leafmold. Rock garden. April-May. 
Grow in groups. 

Trillium: Red. 8”—-20” high. Perennial. 
flowers. Red berries. Likes shade. Leaf- 
mold. Group. April-May. 

White: 8”-18” high. Perennial. White 
flowers. Black berry. Rich leafmold. 
Painted: 8”-20”" high. Perennial. White 
flowers with a lavender throat. Red berry. 
Likes low, cool, moist sandy soil. Does 
well at base of Rock Garden near pool. 

The loveliest of the Trilliums. 


Red 


Nodding: 8”-20” high. White or pinkish 
flowers. Rich soil. 
Hepatica: Much sought after for Rockery. 


Perennial. Flowers a delicate 


3”-6” “>. 
jlue. Foliage conspicuous. Grows 


lavender- 


in leafmold and gritty sand, in clumps. 
March-May. 
Cowslip: 6-12” high. Perennial. Yellow 


buttercup-like flowers. Shiny bright green 
leaves. Loves moisture, but does well in 
ordinary garden. Rich soil plus sphagnum 


moss. May-June. 

Bloodroot: 5”-10”" high. Perennial. Flowers 
waxy white. Dark-green leaves. Rich, 
shady soil, forming a dense carpet. 
April-May. 

Pitcher Plant: 12”-20” high. Perennial. 


Flowers oddly shaped, purple, plum, and 
green on long stems. Likes wet places, 
although does well planted with 5” base 
of sphagnum moss. In border, near pool, 
or shady corner. If in sun, water often. 


May-June. 

Wild Geranium: high. Perennial. 
Magenta flowers. Finely-cut foliage. 
Grows much larger under cultivation. 
Rich leafmold and damp spot deepens the 
color of the flowers. But does well in 
sunny border also. April-June. 

Violets: Bird Foot: Light-blue, with flowers 
above leaves. Does well in dry sandy spots 
and rock gardens. April-June. 


10”-20” 


Yellow: Taller, with larger leaves. Does 
= in open border liking dry rich soil. 
ay. 
Woolly Blues. Likes rocky places and 
— A deep-blue with pinkish flush at 
1roat. 
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By LAURA FENNER, (Ohio) -~ 
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Joe and William do their 
garden work cooperatively 








HE busy time for the gardener is at 

hand. From now on for many months 
he will find plenty of work if he wishes 
to obtain the best results. 


In early Spring our appetites demand 
“greens,” consequently the first seeds that 
go in the ground are Lettuce, Spinach, 
Endive, Chard, ete. That the human fam- 
ily has eaten green foods for untold ecen- 
turies, is affirmed by the eighth verse and 
twelfth chapter of Exodus, in which the 
Children of Israel are commanded to eat 
“bitter herbs” on the eve of their flight 
from Egypt. And to make the test to 
prove that the herbs really were bitter, a 
few weeks later we may taste the leaves 
of Wild Lettuce and Sow Thistle, which 
grow nearly everywhere in our land as 
abundantly as they do in Egypt. It is a 
long step from the crude green foods of 
that day to the perfection that has been 
bred into the vegetables of our time. 


Radishes are quite hardy, so there is 
reasonable safety in planting them at this 
time. Work sifted ashes, preferably wood, 
into the bed, to discourage worms. 

Peas also withstand quite a degree of 


cold, and as soon as possible may be 
planted, although it is wise not to make 


too large a planting if the weather is cold. 


and rainy. 


Carrots, Parsnips, and Beets, may be 
planted by the middle of the month, keep- 
ing in mind that all early planting should 
be done conservatively. 


Plants started in the house earlier in 
the year may need transplanting to larger, 
deeper boxes at this time. Tomato and 
Egg Plant are easily frosted and must 
not be put in the open garden until May 
brings more settled weather. 


The latter part of the month Cabbage 
seed may be sown in an outdoor bed for 
transplanting later on. 


Onion sets may be put in the ground 
any time that the soil can be worked 
sufficiently. Onion seed also should be 
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sown as early as possible, but not until 
the ground works up mellow. 


If Pepper and Pimento seeds have not 
already been planted, sow them now in 
the hot bed or in boxes in the house. They 
will come on in time for outdoor trans- 
planting. 


If we wish to make a collection of seeds 
from our garden for another year’s plant- 
ing, the latter part of April take from 
the cellar several Carrots, Turnips, Beets, 
anda head or two of Cabbage, planting 
them in an out-of-the-way spot where 
they will not interfere with garden activi- 
ties. They will begin growing at once, 
and in due time blossom and seed. When 
the seeds ripen, gather them and lay 
away to dry. Salsify and Parsnip which 
are still in the ground will eventually seed 
where planted originally. However, the 
space usually is needed for other plant- 
ing, so a few of these removed to the 
seed bed will produce seed a few weeks 
later. Garden seeds are not expensive, 
and nearly everybody now buys the major- 
ity of their seeds, but there are times 
when one wishes, either as a matter of 
economy or as an experiment, to produce 
their own seeds. 


In planting and planning the garden 
at this time, keep in mind the many things 
we wish to grow for canning and for stor- 
age in their natural state next Winter. 


While the April rains are frequent is 
the time to plant or transplant Trees and 
Shrubs, as well as Grape Vines. They 
will be well established by the time dry 
weather comes. 





Between Shrubs and the Lawn 


HERE important clumps of shrubs 

join spaces of lawn there are 
usually some gaps that will be the better 
for some filling. In such places it never 
seems satisfactory to have small-grow- 
ing plants, however thickly they may 
be placed or however well disposed. 
The massive forms and woody growths 
of the shrubs seem to demand something 
of more solidity, or at any rate of a 
fairly large scale. We have found it 
well in such places to use two plants 
of large foliage, with a result so satis- 
fying that their use may be confidently 
recommended. 

Acanthus spinosus, of splendid form 
and glossy foliage, is a grand plant that 
does well even in the poorest soil. Its 
masses of sharpeut leaves seem to come 
exactly right between the flowering 
bushes and the grass, and to fill the 
spaces with something that is both inter- 
esting and beautiful. Next to it is 
another plant that does the same thing 
in a quite different way. This is Nord- 
mannia cordifolia, otherwise known as 
Borago orientale. The bloom, which 1s 
of no garden value, comes before the 
leaves. It is essentially a foliage plant 
for the Summer and Autumn, the large, 
undivided leaves enduring unharmed by 


any insect enemy or other disorder 
throughout these seasons. 
Both this and Aecanthus are also 


valuable for sereening any place that 
would otherwise be untidy or unsightly. 
For any such places they will be found 
to give a good account of themselves. 
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Making the Most of the Small Backyard 


By J. B. SPENCER, (Ontario) 
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A small Back Yard in the Canadian Capital. The 
Rock Garden accentuates size of the small Back Yard 


Pool in our little back yard and 

when visited by an ardent horticul- 
turist, a Rock Garden was suggested as 
a background. The Ottawa district is 
rich in weathered sandstone and lime- 
stone, which made it easy to adopt the 
suggestion of our visitor. The Pool, a 
tiny one eight feet by five feet, conforms 
well to the size of the backyard, which 
is only thirty-four feet in width and 
about sixty-five feet in length. 

The Rock Garden built in the Spring 
of 1932 and planted immediately, proved 
so satisfactory that another one was con- 
structed at the foot of the garden in 
the Autumn. It had been customary for 
several years to grow annuals in the 
centre of the garden, but these seemed 
out of place when the Rock Gardens 
were in bloom and became the centres 
of interest to ourselves and friends. A 
grass lawn between the Rock Gardens 
provides a more pleasing effect. 

With the building and planting of 
Rock Gardens, the pereznial border was 
changed by giving it an irregularity in 
breadth which permitted the laying of a 
stepping stone path parallel with the 
edge of the border. 

The Rock Gardens, the first of weath- 
ered limestone and the other chiefly of 
sandstone equally well grooved and 
lined by Nature, have features that ean 
be recommended. While the rocks have 
been laid at an angle inclining toward 
the centre to direct the rainfall inward, 
it seemed necessary to provide for addi- 
tional moisture to take care of dry 
weather conditions. A sub-irrigation sys- 
tem was therefore provided consisting 
of a half-inch lead pipe perforated with 
sixteenth-inch holes at intervals of about 
nine inches. This pipe, laid in small 
drain tile, conforms to the contour of 
the upper surface, about nine inches from 
the top. The pipe is closed at one end 
and fitted at the other with a coupling to 
which is attached the garden hose. A 
half hour, under the pressure of the 
water system, once a week, keeps the 
Rock Garden in a moist state under the 
most trying weather conditions. 


Pe years we had enjoyed a Lily 


The other feature of importance is the 
covering of the soil with gravel between 
the plants. As each plant was put in, 
the gravel was spread about it a half inch 
or more in depth. The effect of this 
gravel covering is not only to prevent 
the washing of the soil during heavy 
rains, but it keeps the garden always 
in a clean condition and is very effec- 
tive in helping to conserve the moisture. 

Most of the Rock Gardens one sees 
are made brilliant with annual flowers 
of the ordinar; description, but in these 
gardens an attempt has been made to 
adhere closely to alpine varieties, which, 
when carefully chosen, provide more or 
less continuous bloom of pleasing colors. 

In Rock Gardening, the brief experi- 
ence of two years has been sufficient to 
teach the importance of checking the 
over-rampant varieties. One of the chief 
virtues of a Rock Garden is the number 
of attractive plants that may be grown. 
The following list will indicate the rich- 
ness of the two little gardens in this tiny 
back yard; one about fourteen feet in 
length and the other nineteen or twenty, 
with the greatest width of about six feet. 

LIST OF PLANTS 


Geranium 

Geranium Sanguineum 

Erodium Macradenum 

Achillea Clavennae 

Achillea Tomentosa 

Draba Bruniaefolia 

Gentiana Farreri 

Gentiana Acaulis 

Gentiana Lagode- 
chiana 

Primula Sieboldii 

Primula Saxatilis 

Saxifraga Aizoon 

Saxifraga James 
Bremner 

Saxifraga Cotyledon 

Saxifragi Lingulata 
Lantoscana 

Sempervivum Triste 

Sempervivum Arach- 
noideum 

Sempervivum Spino- 
sum 

Saxifraga Aizoon Bal- 
densis 

Linum Austriacum 

Acaena Glauca 

Alyssum Saxatile 

Alyssum Serpyllifo- 
lium 

Aubrietia Hybrida 

Campanula Glomerata 
Acaulis 

Campanula Stans- 
fieldii 

Campanula Elatines 


Campanula Caespi- 
osa 

Wahlenbergia Pumilio 

Erodium Manescavi 

Semp. Soboliferum 

Nepeta Mussinii 

Gypsophila Repens 

Sedum Acre 

Sedum Spurium Coce- 
cineum 

Thymus Serpyllum 
Coccinous 

Thymus Serp. Lan- 
guinosus 

Veronica Incana 

Tunica Saxifraga 

Sedum Rupestre 

Arenaria Caespitosa 

Aethionema Pulchel- 
lum 

Iberis Sempervivum 

Dianthus Segueri 

Linum Tenuifolium 

Phlox Amonea 

Sax. Decipiens Hyb. 

Sedum Brevifolium 

Sax. Longifolia Hyb. 

Sedum Sarmentosum 

Linaria Alpina 

Lychnis Alpina 

Campanula Rotundi- 
folia 

Sedum Spectabile 

Silene Orientalis 

Sempervivum (12 va- 
rieties) 
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Miss Bauer’s 
Naturegrams 
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( 00D Apples, such as Wealthy, Me- 
Intosh, Snow, and Delicious, were 
discovered as chance seedlings growing 
wild on some remote farm. 


The Bobeat feeds on Rabbits, and other 
troublesome rodents, but also preys on 
valuable wild life, such as Quail, Wild 
Turkey, and Deer. 


The Poleeat or Skunk feeds on Beetles 
and Grasshoppers, but will kill Chickens. 


A House Cat walked 228 miles to return 
to its owner’s home in Michigan. 


The Army Worm is beautifully striped; 
has 8 pairs of legs, big glassy eyes, and a 
wicked-looking mouth. 


The Tachina Fly is an enemy of the 
Army Worm. When worms are fewer 
there are fewer places for the Tachina to 
nest and they in turn, become scarce. 
Then the worms appear once more. So it 
goes. Nature mostly remedies her own 


ills. 


Pheasants prefer weed seed to the farm- 
er’s grain. The Dakotas have furnished 
hunters innumerable Pheasants for the 
pot. In Wisconsin, in recent years, many 
Pheasants have been raised for sport, and 
released to live in the woods and open 
country. 


The Skunk Cabbage, Purple Trillium, 
and Carrion Flower, depend on flesh-flies 
to earry their pollen and have a ecarrion- 
like odor to attract them. 


A Snow Bath, three mornings a week, 
for fifteen years, is the record of a man 
53 years old, in Maine. During that period 
he has not experienced a single day of 
illness. 


Some Trees, growing in the desert, take 
no chances of losing moisture through the 
leaves. They shed their leaves, twice a 
year, as the dry months come, and grow 
new leaves after the dry season is over. 


Red Squill poison is harmless to most 
farm animals, but deadly to Rats because 
they cannot vomit; and it an emetie. 


Allspice is the dried, unripe fruit of 
the Pimento Tree. It is so called because 
its taste is supposed to combine the 
flavors of other spices. 


A pod of Orchid Seed contains more 
than 500,000 Seeds. The mass of Seed 
which cannot be discerned individually, 
except with a miscroscope, are placed in 
a chemical solution ealled “Agar.” They 
are kept for one year in this solution, 
free from air, inside a glass which has 
been sealed. The Seeds developing 
slightly in this solution, they are then 
removed and planted in Osmunda Fern. 
Here they grow, but it takes five or six 
more years before they bloom. Do you 
wonder they are choice and expensive? 


Seaweed is being used for the manu- 
facture of several table foods. One 
known on the market as Agar is a bland 
of carbohydrates, and is used for a 
laxative. 





EDITORIALS 


“Wherefore by their fruits ye 
shall know them.” —JESUS 


“He who sows the ground with 
care and diligence acquires a 
greater stock of religious merit 
than he could gain by the repe- 
tition of ten thousand prayers.” 

—ZOROASTER 


“I am convinced that one day 
God will ask us only what we 
are and what we do; not the 
name we give to our being and 
doing.” —GANDHI 


“I would not enter on my list 
of friends * * * * the man 
Who needlessly sets foot upon 
@ worm.” —CowPER 





Madison Cooper, Editor 
Calcium, N. Y. 





The Cooper Plan 


How We May Resist Exploitation 
Mees who have read installments of THE CooPER 


PLAN as elucidated through these columns, write 

me wanting to know the scope and general char- 
acter of THe PLAN. As there seems to be no real limit 
to its possibilities, it is perhaps well that we at this time 
consider the general character of the activities which may 
properly come under THE COOPER PLAN. 

In the March issue last year was a resume or summary 
of THE PLAN under seven heads, and the list of advan- 
tages are briefly as follows: 

First—Contact with the soil. 

Second—Maximum earning capacity. 

Third—Country residence. 

Fourth—Simple living. 

Fifth—Retaining present income. 

Sixth—Educational Value. 

Seventh—Economic independence. 


These seven heads give a very wide scope, and from 
month to month I have attempted to discuss the various 
details and ramifications, so as to make clear the fact that 
THE Coorer PLAN, while simple in its outline, may have 
extensive ramifications; and yet again THE PLAN may be 
simplicity itself under some conditions. The big advan- 
tage from a practical standpoint is the seventh clause as 
above,—ECONOMIC INDEPENDENCE. 

Economie Independence is gained by becoming self- 
supporting, and any person may be not only self-support- 
ing, but to a very large extent independent of outside 
assistance. True, we must buy a few manufactured arti- 
cles, because we cannot make them, but a very large 
proportion of the things we consume can be made in the 
home or grown on a small piece of land. 

Many who are at present employed in towns or cities, 
are already living THE Cooper PLAN by having a country 
home of their own, where they produce a portion of their 
own subsistence. But in only a few eases do country 
dwellers employed in towns, reach anywhere near their 
limit in the matter of home production. 





A now it is of homecraft and home production that 
I would speak. Last month it was suggested that 
home industries are desirable, and a sort of community or 
neighborhood cooperation could be developed, which 


would make each group of families, while inter-dependent 
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on each other, yet independent of outside assistance to a 
very large extent. 

Many now employed in towns or cities, have trades or 
occupations which train their mechanical ability; and 
even if such is lacking, most any person with natural 
ingenuity can learn to use tools and establish some sort of 
home work. This subject will be taken up in greater 
detail in future discussion. 

‘‘Times are out of joint’’ largely because of what is 
commonly ealled profiteering. Big industrial concerns 
have taken more than their share of profit in the manu- 
facture and sale of goods. This has led to great aggrega- 
tions of capital in the hands of comparatively few people; 
and without attempting to talk socialism (which, by the 
way, is not taboo at the present time, but weleomed by 
most everybody), it may be said that the more goods we 
buy, the greater opportunity we are creating for just that 
sort of thing. In other words if the majority of people 
should adopt THE Cooper PLAN, they will be independent 
of EXPLOITATION. Exploitation is the word which ex- 
presses what we have suffered under during the past 25 
years, culminating in the great depression with which we 
are still burdened. 

As individuals we should figure in every way to reduce 
our expenditures. This is quite contrary to some of the 
teachings which are now being put forward as a remedy 
for depression, but it will be seen after a time that 
increased expenditures do not improve depressed business 
conditions. Increased purchasing power on the part of 
the people, which means increased selling on the part of 
industrialists, can only mean that the common people are 
exploited to a still greater extent. The more they buy, 
the more they are exploited; and the more they are 
exploited, the poorer they become. 

But that is not the whole story. Under present social 
conditions, people are making little or no spiritual and 
moral progress; and when we begin to see that we are 
making no material progress, perhaps it may be easy to 
convince us that our present methods of living are wrong. 

Simple living, the fourth point of THE Cooper PLAN, 
is the great remedy for our present economic ills. Let us 
watch the trend of affairs for the next few months, and 
for the next few years, and see what happens. 





The Vegetable Garden Important 


ORE than ever each year, the Vegetable Garden is 

assuming importance in the economies of our 
people; but it is not altogether in an economic sense that 
the vegetable garden has its greatest importance. It is 
equally useful in giving a soil-contact which is as valuable, 
in its way, as soil-contact secured by flower gardening. 
Few flower fans but have at least a few Vegetables and so 
it is wise that we should consider THE GARDEN not merely 
as a flower garden, but also as a garden productive of 
food erops. 

There are perhaps a few misguided individuals who 
figure that when they can buy Vegetables at a few cents 
per bunch, they cannot afford to grow them. Home- 
grown Vegetables are a commodity on which a money 
value need not be put. We get double value in satis- 
faction, soil-contact, and the inspiration which accom- 
plishment gives us when we grow our own Vegetables. 
The inspiration secured from Vegetable Growing may be 
as great as that secured from flower growing, and all 
readers of this magazine know how valuable that may be. 
Therefore friends, do not think too strongly about the 
money value of what you are producing, but rather that 
you are producing something for yourself and that you 
are coming in contact with the soil, which is the natural 
plan for mankind in the big scheme of things. 

Coming down more to the practical side of the matter, 
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it may be stated that Vegetables fresh from the home 
garden contain more food value and are better flavored 
than the same things purchased on the market. Time 
between harvesting and use is a very important factor 
here. 

Then there is the question of convenience of having a 
supply at hand at all times, a supply which may be had 
for the gathering. What is more satisfactory than a bit 
of lettuce, a ripe tomato, or a fine sweet onion direct from 
the garden ? 

We need not consider here the fact that an increased 
use of Vegetables from the home garden, leads to better 
health and greater vitality. This is a fact too well known 
to need repeating. 

The root crops, such as Beets, Carrots, Turnips, Onions 
and Radishes, as well as Peas, can be put into the ground 
rather early. Cabbage, Tomatoes, and similar things 
which are grown from plants, come along a little later, 
while Asparagus and Rhubarb which stays in the ground 
all Winter, should be set at one end of one side of the 
Vegetable Garden as a matter of convenience in cultiva- 
tion. 

Less than one-eighth of an acre will provide ample 
space for the Vegetables of five or six people or more, and 
this amount of space is readily available in most country 
gardens, and in many city gardens. 

Get the bulletins available from your Experiment Sta- 
tion on the home vegetable garden, ete., and have the 
benefit of skilled guidance. 

I cannot well complete this little preachment without 
suggesting that the person who skillfully handles a Vege- 
table Garden, is on the right road toward THE COOPER 
PLAN, so all you who have been thinking of THE CooPER 
PuAN of recent months, during the reading of the many 
phases of this PLAN which have been discussed in these 
pages, may figure that in perfecting themselves in Vege- 
table Gardening that they are making a start toward a 
real ability to live ‘‘ON THEIR OWN.’’ 





Horticultural Information by Radio 


F recent months there has been an increasing tendency 
to boost gardening and flowers by means of radio 
programs. Increasing leisure for a large number of 
people has made horticultural advertisers very keen to 
sense the fact that the radio may be used to interest garden 
fans in their products. These enterprising firms do not 
confine their programs to their particular goods but use 
most of the time on the air to give valuable gardening, 
floral and horticultural information. These programs are 
really worth while to the gardener. 

So it is well that radio listeners should note carefully 
the programs which are available. Some of the best 
known garden and horticulture experts have been en- 
gaged for radio work and their experience and helpful 
information can be had for merely tuning in at the right 
time. 

Station WLW, Cincinnati, is broadcasting every Sunday 
afternoon at 5:15 Eastern Standard Time with a half- 
hour program. This is sponsored by several of the large 
national advertisers of horticultural products and the 
program includes four or five of the best-known writers 
and lecturers on gardening, landscaping and horticultural 
topies. 

Get all the gardening information you can from every 
source available. While this Editor is no radio fan and 
somewhat detests the average radio programs, yet he 
appreciates the valuable information to be had if one has 
the time and patience to properly cull and glean from it. 
So friends, whether we are radio fans or not we should 
not despise good information regardless of its source. The 
radio holds much for us in the way of gardening facts 
and information. 
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Prosperity Awaits What? 


OST people seem to feel that if we can only get 

certain changes in our laws and perhaps a better 
division of the fruits of labor, that prosperity will be 
with us. It is more than probable that these sanguine 
ones are ‘‘barking up the wrong tree.’’ 

Prosperity awaits, in fact, a marked change in the 
attitude of mind of the people. Nine men out of ten 
(and the same applies to the female sex), are looking 
forward to a time of so-called prosperity ;—a time when 
they will not need to work very hard and when there will 
be a steady inflow of cash to pay bills and buy what they 
want to buy. That is a sort of prosperity, but not a true 
prosperity. We may get back to that kind of a prosperity 
within the next few years, but it will be only temporary. 

And it is not only the leaders who are at fault. The 
rank and file of our people have the same attitude of 
mind. They all want to get big pay for little work and 
have everything that their faney dictates, without giving 
in return any responsibility or thought to the future, or 
assuming any of the major obligations to which humanity 
is naturally obligated. 

Laws are not going to remedy the conditions as we 
find them today! They may relieve congestion here and 
there, but these same conditions will appear periodically, 
and with greater frequency and with greater acuteness. 

Individual independence is the only road to a real 
prosperity. Independence from the great maze of com- 
bined organization and machinery which has been set up 
by a misguided civilization, is necessary for the future 
progress of the human race. How are we to achieve it? 

As I have pointed out from time to time in these 
columns, THE CooPER PLAN is the one and only way, but 
this Plan is not for those who have nothing with which 
to help themselves; it is for those who are naturally 
thrifty and who have saved something from their earn- 
ings in past years, or who can get help from friends. 

The man (or woman), who is not willing to bear his 
or her just burdens.of the world’s work and the respon- 
sibility incident thereto, is not in a frame of mind to 
assist toward a return of prosperity. 

These simple-minded talks of mine, are not in the 
least complicated, but touch the very basis of human 
existence and must be given careful thought by a very 
large number of people before we can, as a nation, com- 
mand respect and get back to correct ways of living. 

Someone said that we need more citizens of the 1850 
type. That is further back than my time, but I am will- 
ing to say that we need more citizens of the 1880 to 1900 
type. In short, our citizenship of today is so artificial 
in its method of living, and aspirations, that there can be 
no permanency. 

Is the above too dismal a picture? 





Severe Cold Weather Injures Fruit Crop 


HE New York State Experiment Station at Geneva 

reports that loss to the fruit crop for 1934 will range 
from 10% in Apples and small fruits, to complete des- 
truction of all buds in Peaches and Sweet Cherries. This 
statement is based on observations at the Experiment 
Station and, of course, will necessarily vary in different 
sections of the State, depending on temperatures, 
exposure, ete. It is also reported that Prunes, Pears, 
Sour Cherries, and Quinces will probably not produce 
more than half a crop. 

It is also probable that there will be a rather large 
permanent damage to fruit trees as a result of the ex- 
tremely low temperatures, but just how extensive this 
damage, cannot be foretold until the actual growing 
season is well advanced. 
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The Glad Philosopher’s Musings 











cc LITTLE learning is a dangerous thing.” Surely this 

chunk of wisdom must not be overlooked in the com- 
pilation of some future Solomon’s collection of modern prov- 
erbs, where will also be found included that often-quoted 
saying of Poor Richard, “Experience teaches a dear school, 
but fools will learn in no other.” 


A woman told me one day that every Spring her husband 
cut their climbing Roses back to the ground, and since they 
never bloom, she was wondering if he might be doing the 
wrong thing. Now, it happened that this man had been reading 
up some on Rose culture, but unfortunately had not read 
far enough to learn that Climbing Roses require the very oppo- 
site pruning treatment to Tea and Hybrid Tea Roses. Bloom- 
ing on last season’s wood instead of new shoots, the Climbing 
Rose demands that last year’s canes be left for the purpose. 

Oftentimes a well-meaning but ignorant roustabout is given 
the job of working around the family grounds, who knows no 
better than to prune Forsythias, Flowering Almonds, Flower- 
ing Quinces, Bridal Wreath and other early-flowering shrubs 
in early Spring, before, rather than after their blooming time. 


It was a costly experience that taught me, many years ago, 
when I applied lime around my newly-planted hybrid Rhodo- 
dendrons, that while lime is sometimes needed to correct acidity 
in certain soils for certain crops, it is fatal to the growth of 
broad-leaved evergreens such as Rhododendrons and Azalias. 

Ever since the day that a grass fire got uncontrollable, and 
almost ruined a stand of fine evergreen trees it had been 
started to protect, before it could be extinguished; I take along 
a sprinkling-can and an extra pail of water whenever I start 
a grass fire, no matter how small, a precaution I would now 
most emphatically urge every person starting open fires to take. 

While weeding a bed of Phlox seedlings, I learned from 
experience that it pays to make haste slowly and look at the 
weed before pulling it. The weeder’s, like the conjurer’s hand, 
has a tendency to move faster than the eye. 


I once saw a good wall motto, which read: “Fools speak 
without thinking—wise men think without speaking.” Persons 
with little learning usually have a tendency to pose as super- 
iors, and as they most always have the glibness of tongue 
known as cacoethes loquendi, their harmful influence may be 
both extensive and considerable. 

THE GLAD PHILOSOPHER 





Landscaping the Home Grounds 


HILE it is desirable to have the assistance of an 

experienced person or an expert on landscaping the 
home grounds; yet a bit of care, study, and good judg- 
ment will enable the home owner to accomplish results in 
planting which cannot be secured with hit or miss, or 
haphazard planting. 

Ornamental plantings about the home have several pur- 
poses, chief of which is ornament, but only slightly less 
important are the plants which hide ugly or unharmoni- 
ous features. A screen planting across one corner of one 
end to hide some undesirable neighborhood building, or 
structure, or feature, which is not wanted in the view of 
the home, may also be an important subject of study to 
the home owner. 

Many of our native shrubs will be usable for landscap- 
ing the home grounds, and some of these can be had at no 
further cost than the labor of securing them. But, 
friends, don’t get the idea that I am advising you to appro- 
priate what you see on vacant property where there is no 
guard. If you want anything in the country for orna- 
menting your home grounds, see that you get permission 
from the owner; or if the owner is not accessible, go 
elsewhere. 

Then again most of the common shrubs which we have 
grown for some years can be divided into two or more 
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parts. Sometimes a complete removal of the older-planted 
shrubs, and their rather careful dividing, will result in 
giving us new shrubs which will bloom rather freely the 
first or second year after planting. A new setting often 
gives a new lease of life to some of the old shrubs which 
have passed their prime. Take a Spirea for instance; 
three or four nice plantings ean be made out of one, and 
while not making quite as heavy display the first year or 
two, they will soon catch up and give you added bloom 
for your efforts. 

When bringing small native shrubs, trees, or plants into 
the garden, it is advisable to plant them in what might 
be called a nursery row in the garden for a year or two 
before setting them into the grounds or yard. This gives 
them a better root system and they make a better growth, 
and become accustomed to the new condition. They will 
make a much better plant in a short time than if set 
direct from the fields or woods to a permanent place in the 
garden or home grounds. 

Study your own grounds, friends, and study them to 
some purpose. As you drive about, study the grounds of 
other people and see what they have done. You can often 
pick up valuable ideas from the activities of other gar- 
deners and home-owners. 





Grief, Sentiment, and Duty 


‘T HE above title is suggested by a letter which comes 

to me from one of my valued readers in western New 
York, who asks for suggestions about decorating the 
grave of his dog companion who has just died. In his 
letter my friend makes the following statement: 

“It is a terrible thing to become so attached to a dog,— 
just like losing an old pal,—but where can one find a better 
friend?” 

Sentiment for dumb animals and grief at their passing 
is proof of finer qualities in the human animal, but if 
this grief takes permanent form and leads to a waste of 
time and energy which may well be directed into other 
channels, it shows a lack of good judgment and is proof 
that the person has not acquired The Balanced View- 
point which I have so long advocated. Not that animals 
need essentially less consideration than our human 
brothers; but they really need as much, because of their 
helplessness. The living should remember their obliga- 
tions to themselves, and to their race, and to the uni- 
verse; and not allow grief for the departed to interfere 
with their activities and usefulness. 

This Editor for one has great respect for the animal 
kingdom, and when two of his dog friends passed hence, 
suitable lettered stone markers were placed at their 
graves. Many people are inclined to sneer at such senti- 
ment, but let them sneer. The sneerers have much to 
learn. But I hasten to add that I have never allowed 
myself to waste time and energy grieving over things 
that cannot be helped. ‘‘Let the dead Past bury its 
dead,’’ is a motto that should be kept always in mind 
by the living. 

It must not be inferred that I mean the dead should 
be forgotten and their memory neglected. I am keen 
for keeping the graves of the departed properly kept 
and decorated, and I believe that those who have passed 
before us have a great influence on our lives. But our 
friends who have passed on would not have us grieve 
for them; and, therefore, in justice to our departed ones 
we should not allow ourselves to expend time and energy 
which can be put to so much better purpose on useless 
grieving for those who have gone before. 


Mapison Cooper. 





If we had paid no more attention to our plants than we 
have our children we would now be living in a jungle 
of weeds.—LUTHER BURBANK. 
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Building 
a Home-Made 


Lily-Pool 


By 
MRS. FRANK LEININGER, 
(Minnesota) 


E WANTED the pool large 
W enough to accommodate an 

“Island” in the center, and to 
adorn this “Island” friend husband built 
a wee Dutch windmill. This was a tedious 
bit of work, since the mill and miller’s 
house are covered with cement and tiny 
pebbles pressed into the surface. This 
bit of work was done in spare time 
during the Winter. 

An extra amount of farm work that 
Spring prevented our getting the pool 
built until August. But on August first, 
when the sun was shining its hottest, we 
started the job. It was to be oval- 
shaped, and when finished was to meas- 
ure 9x12x 21% feet deep. 

We had to have it that deep, for all 
the water lily authorities said that for 
best results have one foot of water over 
the crowns of the plants, and since our 
Water Lilies would have to be wintered 
in the cellar and we planned to plant 
those Lilies in tall candy pails, we though 
the 214-foot depth would be about right. 

First we removed the sod in the shape 
the finished pool was to be, then scooped 
out the dirt so that the sides sloped in 
like a bowl. The soil that was excavated 
was thrown into the wheelbarrow and 
used to fill some low spots in the yard. 

Some discarded poultry netting having 
a one-inch mesh, was fastened to the 
sides of this bowl by means of long 
staples made of heavy wire. This was 
to reinforce the cement, prevent crack- 
ing, ete. 

The following day, the whole family 
armed with shovels, piled into the lumber 
wagon and from a nearby gravel-pit soon 
returned with enough sand for the job. 
From a neighbor who lives on the hill 
we begged enough rock for the rim or 
edge, and with six sacks of cement and 
plenty of enthusiasm were now ready to 
wall it up. 

The Island came first, a strong wood 
form four feet long and two feet wide 
and about eighteen inches high was 
placed on the bottom exactly in the 
center. Several good sized rocks were 
thrown in first to save cement, then a 
three-to-one mixture of fairly thin con- 
crete was poured in around the rocks. 
Above the form the Island was shaped 
or moulded by hand, using fairly stiff 
concrete and a few rocks. When it was 
high enough, it was made perfectly level 
on top and a strip of two-by-four was 
embedded in each end. This was so that 
the wood platform upon which the mill 
was built could be securely fastened with 


Mrs. Leininger’s Lily-Pool has an island in the center and a Dutch windmill 


large wood serews. This Island was al- 
lowed to harden for two days since the 
form would have to be removed before 
the floor could be cemented. 

The sides were plastered up next, using 
a mason’s trowel to force the three-to-one 
mixture of concrete through the poultry 
netting and against the dirt much the 
same as plasterers finish the walls of a 
room, and putting it on thick enough 
in front to completely cover the reinfore- 
ing wire. This made between three and 
four inches in thickness. 

The floor of the pool, which required 
no netting, was about three inches thick. 
After forty-eight hours an additional 
coat about one-half inch thick was 
smoothed on the bottom and _ sides 
of the Island. This finishing coat was 
made of fine sand and cement, three to 
one, with enough water added to trowel 
easily. 

The rim or upper edge of the pool 
was then made level, the stones placed 
attractively around the top and held 
in place with concrete. 

Unless the pool is “leveled up,” the 
water will be higher at one point than 
anywhere else, much the same as a dish 
of water held slanting. 

Leveling it up is a simple matter. 
Lay a long two by four, first endways 
then sideways, across the top of the pool, 
place a carpenter’s level on the center 
of the board each time, then build up the 
low spot with concrete and stones to 
make it perfectly level. A “tippy” pool 
is far from satisfactory. 

Of course it was too late to put in 
any Water Lilies that season, but after 
filling it, letting it stand for twenty-four 
hours (to remove the lime), then drain- 
ing and refilling it was ready for the 
goldfish. . 

Iris was set out around the edge that 
would furnish bloom the next year. In 
the Spring we bought three hardy Water 
Lilies, white, pink and yellow; planted 
them in very rich soil, and from June 
until frost they bloomed gorgeously. 

The goldfish darting in and out among 
the Lily pads, or lazily trailing their long 
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tails through the water, the waxen blooms 
of the Lilies, the huge green frogs wink- 
ing and blinking as they sit in the warm 
sun on the Island or the Lily pads, to- 
gether make a magnet that draws old and 
young alike. 

Rosy Morn Petunias and Iris made a 
lovely frame for this placid water garden 
that season. Since then several plants 
have been added to make it beautiful the 
whole season. We have two dwarf ever- 
greens, also the phlox sublata, dwarf and 
bearded Iris and all extra space is taken 
up by volunteer Petunias that spring up 
each year, and reaching out through the 
clumps of Iris, spread their leaves and 
flowers over the rocks and on to the 
surface of the water. 





Vernal Witch-hazel 
M. CHRISTIANSON’S article on 


the November-flowering Witch-lazel 
(Hamamelis Virginiana) reminds me that 
we have here in the Ozark regions a still 
more beautiful form than the one he de- 
scribes. It blooms in late January and 
the flowers often continue till March; 
closing up during a severe cold snap and 
opening again when the weather moder- 
ates. This is the Vernal Witch-hazel 
(Hamamelis Vernalis). It flowers ahead 
of the Pussy Willows, and like the Pussy 
Willow is in great demand (where 
known) for interior winter decorations. 
Its fragrance is almost overpowering, 
yet delightful withal; a few branches of 
the flowers being sufficient to fill an entire 
home with delicious fragrance. In color 
the flowers, which are similar to those of 
H. Virginiana, range from bright-yellow 
through shades of orange and maroon. A 
thicket of Vernal Witch-hazel in bloom 
in late Winter when the ground is covered 
with snow;—a clear-blue sky overhead 
with sparkling sunlight playing hide and 
seek among the bloom;—one of the most 
beautiful pictures Mother Nature has ever 
painted. It’s worth a trip across the eon- 
tinent to behold. 


G. C. Watkins, (Ark.) 
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Evergreens for the Home-Grounds 


By MRS. HOMER F. LITCHFIELD, (Vt.) 


HOSE of us who live in the 
northern part of the country, 
when setting out trees should not 
fail to set out plenty of Evergreens. 
There is nothing that adds more cheer 
to a wintry landscape. Even when first 
planted they are a delight to the eye;—a 
beautiful little Fir, or a blue Spruce, or 
Pine;—and as they grow they become 
more beautiful each year. A country 
place can never seem bleak in Winter, no 
matter how the winds blow, if there are 
plenty of Evergreens for the eye to rest 
upon. And when the snow falls and 
clings to the green branches, it only adds 
to their beauty. The sight of them brings 
a sense of warmth and comfort and well- 
being that nothing else gives. One thinks 
of them, as indeed they are, as home and 
refuge for the little creatures in feathers 
and fur. Any woodsman or camper 
knows it is among them that the living 
creatures of the North woods are to be 
found, for the thick Evergreens give them 
shelter and protection from cold. 

On a farm where we lived for several 
years, a large tract of Evergreens back of 
the house had been left for a wind-break. 
It was rather swampy, so the living 
creatures in there were entirely unmo- 
lested, and we often saw Ruffed Grouse 
and other shy Birds which are seldom 
seen in the open. 

In the Summer, Rabbits came out and 
did their funny little capers, running 
around in ecireles and when the frolic was 
over, hopped away under the Conifers 
again. 

Sometimes a Deer came out and grazed 
in the open space back of the house, and 
one morning I remember seeing a Mother 
Deer, with her little one close beside her, 
standing deep in the oats that were 
nearly ready for cutting. 

In the Winter, Red Squirrels often 
came scampering from the Evergreens, 
making long leaps over to the orchard to 
find any apples that were left on the 
trees; then away again to the shelter of 
the Hemlocks and Cedars. 

Often at night we heard Owls calling 
softly—that sound which one nature- 
writer calls “the sweetest sound in 
nature.” To me, however, the sweetest 
sound from a Bird’s throat is the song 
of the White-throated Sparrow, coming 
as it often does at twilight from our 
northern woods; and there we often heard 
them in the night; listened to the plain- 
tive call that seems almost too sweet for 
earth, then turned again to slumber. 


UT I started writing about the Coni- 
fers and am led away by memories 
forever associated with them in my mind. 
In planting near dwellings, it is well 
to plant with an eye to the future. A 
sturdy little Fir, no taller than a little 
child, looks beautiful almost anywhere; 
but think how it will look years later 
when it has grown so tall that, to a child, 
“its slender top seems close against the 
sky.” 
I think, as I write, of an example of 
the wrong kind of planting in a little 
New England town. In the centre of the 


village is a little yellow house, gay with 
window boxes filled with bloom every 
Summer. 

From the front door, a narrow walk 
runs straight to the street, and at the end 
of the walk, several years ago, the mis- 
tress of the little house—a diminutive 
little lady, too, by the way; set out two 
little Evergreen trees, one on each side 
of the walk, at the end nearest the street. 
They were tiny trees, three or four feet 
high, and set about that distance apart. 
She was delighted with the effect and 
indeed the two little trees did seem to 
belong in the picture and complete it. 
But an old lady in the village said, “yes, 
they seem to belong there now. but wait 
a few years and see.” We have waited, 
and we see the effect is anything but 
decorative or beautiful. Even strangers 
passing exclaim, “O why did they ever 
plant those trees there like that?” Of 
course they might be cut down any time, 
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—trees that have been planted in the 
wrong place,—but somehow they seldom 
are; for people become attached to trees, 
as time passes, and do not like to cut 
them down. 

If Evergreens are desired close to a 
house, be sure to select low-growing kinds, 
and keep them below the level of the 
window sills. The tall-growing kinds are 
better placed at some distance from the 
house. If a house is small and low, a tall 
pointed Evergreen tree nearby makes it 
seem by contrast smaller than it really is. 


If in planting Evergreens about the 
place, you.add the berry-bearing shrubs; 
the red-berried Mountain Ash, which the 
Indians called “Moose-Missie,” and others 
which you may find described in any 
nurseryman’s catalogue, you will not 
only add to the beauty of the wintry 
landseape as seen from your window, but 
the Birds will come and bring all their 
feathered friends. The thick branches of 
the Evergreens will give them shelter, the 
shrubs give them food, and surely they 
have great need of both during our long 
cold Winters. 


Inexpensive Cupboard for Flowers, Books or Toys 
By ISABELLE SHAVER, (Penna.) 


VERY handy and versatile Cup- 
board can be made from orange 
erates. This may be used as a bookcase 
in any room in the house, or it may be 
installed in the children’s room as a per- 
feet toy-rack that will hold all the larger 
fragile toys that cannot be piled in the 
toy-boxes. It can also be used as extra 
shelf space in the kitchen; but, best of all, 
it makes itself invaluable by providing 
shelves for your plants on the sunporch. 
Orange crates are so easily obtained at 
the nearest grocery store, and the racks 
so easily made, that everyone will find it 
a pleasure to build themselves one of 
these cupboards. 

Lay the crates together as shown in the 
illustrations so that they resemble a 
modernistie “skyscraper.” Orange crate 
A is laid on its side. Orange erate B 
stands on end against crate A. (Fig. 1.) 
Nail side A 1 to B 1 at the four corners 
and each side of crack. Place crate C 
on end against upper part of crate B and 
standing on left-hand section of crate A. 


The outsides of the boxes should be 
sandpapered and then painted. A small 
ean of paint from the ten-cent-store will 
cover the whole outside, or perhaps you 
have some “left-over” paint around the 
house that will do. 

The insides of the boxes are finished by 
papering them with samples of bright wall 
paper. The paper is pasted onto the 
sides of the crates with a little flour-and- 
water paste. 

The finished cupboards are attractive 
and will be found very useful in any 
household. 

In the case of the children’s toy rack, 
unbleached 6-cent-a-yard cotton cloth can 
be dyed a jade green or bright yellow 
with ordinary tintex dye, and wax-crayon 
figures of clowns, animals, and story-book 
people can be drawn on each square and 
oblong piece of cloth, filled in with bright 
colors and ironed until glossy. These 
squares of cloth can be thumbtacked over 
the outside of the boxes and lapped over 
all outside edges so that no wood shows, 
































(Fig. 2). Nail firmly sides Bl to Cl _ thereby doing away with all danger of 
and C2 to Al. Arrows indicate places splinters. The inside of the boxes ean 
of nailing. be papered with polka-dot wall paper. 
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The Planting and Cultivation of Lilies 


By MRS. JOHN MILLER, (Central New York) 


E ean plant Lilies with confidence 
W in many places in our gardens, 

especially Candidum, Testaceum, 
Regale, Croceum, Davuricum, Henryi, 
Hansoni, Speciosum, Elegans, and Tigri- 
num, which are the easiest to grow. They 
can be grouped among the perennials if 
eare is taken to prepare their own spot 
for them. 


Peonies and Lilies do well together if 
some late-flowering Lilies are chosen. The 
Peony foliage protects the Lilies and when 
the Peony blossoms are gone, then the 
Lilies succeed them. If the gardener 
studies the requirements of the various 
groups of Lilies as to soil, exposure, 
drainage, and the amount of sun or shade 
needed, he can find just which ones to try 
in his own garden. Even among the acid- 
loving plants like Rhododendrons, Aza- 
leas, Kalmias, Daphnes, and many others, 
Lilies that like the same conditions can 
be found. Any Lily dealer will advise 
what to plant. Do not try to grow Lilies 
near to Elms and Maples. 


There seems to be one point in the culti- 
vation of Lilies on which all growers and 
writers agree, and that is, that the ground 
must be well drained, for the bulbs ean- 
not endure wet during the Winter and 
Spring, when melting snow is liable to 
soak the ground faster than it can run 
off. If no well-drained spot is available, 
the soil of the bed where one wants to 
put the bulbs can be removed for at least 
two feet in depth, six inches of drainage 
material, such as coarse gravel or crushed 
stone put in the bottom, and the soil 
replaced. A sandy loam, with leaf-mould 
added, suits many kinds. If> the soil is 
heavy, mix a good deal of coarse sand 
with it. 

Lilies, authorities say, do not require 
a very rich soil and raw manure should 
never be used. The dirt and spent manure 
from an old hot-bed are good and hard- 
wood ashes are desirable. If it is not 
possible to prepare the soil particularly 
for Lilies, and one is doubtful about the 
drainage, it is well to surround the bulbs 
with sand when planting them; in facet 
it is always advisable to use sand in set- 
ting out bulbs. Some growers recom- 
mend placing bulbs, especially very sealy 
ones, on the side so as to prevent moisture 
from lodging among the seales and caus- 
ing disease. 


Lilies may be divided into two classes 
according to their root system. One has 
roots at the base of the bulb and the other 
is stem rooting, that is, these are addi- 
tional roots. Whether or not a Lily is 
stem-rooting determines the depth that it 
must be planted. Those with stem-roots 
must be set deep as these roots can not 
grow properly unless they are well cov- 
ered with dirt. 


In some species, small bulbs, from 
which one’s stock can be easily increased, 
form on the part of the stem that is 
underground. Another advantage of deep 
planting is that it takes longer for the 


stems to come to the surface, so they do 
not appear until it is warm enough to 
be safe. 


Most Lilies can be planted either in 
Spring or Fall, but the latter is pre- 
ferred. The bulbs from Japan often 
arrive very late. If the spot where they 
are to live cannot be kept from hard 
freezing, and outdoor planting is im- 
possible, the next choice must be resorted 
to. Plant each bulb in a separate flower 
pot and keep them in a cool cellar until 
spring weather makes it possible to slip 
them into the ground. Most amateurs do 
not have facilities for storing them safely, 
so it is better to let the dealers keep these 
late varieties in cold storage and send 
them to you in the Spring. Home grown 
kinds can be obtained in time for fall 
planting. 

Bulbs from a reliable dealer should, and 
probably will, arrive in perfect condition. 
Examine them carefully however, and if 
the scales appear dry and shriveled they 
should be covered with damp moss and 
left for a few days. If they show signs 
of disease, all bad spots should be cut 
off. Badly-diseased bulbs must be de- 
stroyed by burning as they may infect 
the soil and spread the disease to healthy 
bulbs. Flowers of Sulphur scattered 
freely over the bulbs and among the scales 
help to check the spread of disease. Gov- 
ernment inspection is so rigid now, that 
the danger of receiving diseased bulbs is 
slight. 

In planting Lilies, care must be taken 
that the hole is wide enough at the bottom 


‘to have the bulbs rest on soil, that is, not 


to leave any air spaces around them, in 
which case the bulbs are in danger of 
drying out and dying. 


A Lily bed needs the usual care that 
the rest of the garden does, that is weed- 
ing and cultivating. This must be ecare- 
fully done, and when it is time for the 
shoots to come to within three or four 
inches of the top, it is wise to keep away. 
Weeds can be kept out by hand. If a 
shoot is cut off, a season’s bloom is lost, 
although the bulb may survive. Watering 
may be necessary, if the weather should 
be very dry during the growing time. If 
watering should be necessary, do it thor- 
oughly, enough to reach the roots. 


When blooming is over, cut off to pre- 
vent seed pods forming and weakening 
the bulbs. In the Fall, cut and burn all 
stems and leaves to guard against disease 
surviving if there should be any. 


Lilies are propagated in four ways: by 
seales, bulbils, bulblets, and seeds. The 
majority of Lilies can be increased by 
rooting the scales. To do this the bulbs 
are lifted in early Autumn and the seales 
from the outside of the bulbs are broken 
off and put in a prepared bed. This bed 
should be in a well-drained place and 
shaded from the.sun during the hottest 
part of the day. Dig a shallow trench and 
scatter a thin layer of sand over the 
bottom, then place the scales in the sand 


and cover them with more sand. Some 
growers use peat moss. In mild climates, 
the scales and even small portions of 
them, if covered with earth, will form 
little bulbs with little or no attention. 
How easily they will grow under condi- 
tions which suit them is shown by what 
Dr. Wallace tells in his “Notes on Lilies.” 
He says that at his Nursery in England, 
they threw out on to a potato bed, the 
packing from a large consignment of 
Auratum bulbs and dug it into soil. When 
the time came to dig the potatoes they 
found quantities of bulbs which had 
grown from the chips of scales that had 
been too small to be noticed. The young 
bulbs grow along the edge of the scales. 


When the bed of little new bulbs be- 
comes crowded, transplant into coldframes 
or special rows. Use sandy loam mixed 
with some leaf-soil. 


Bulbils are the little bulbs that look 
like berries which form in the axils of 
some varieties, notably the Tiger Lily. 
When ready to gather, they drop off 
easily. If not taken off they will fall to 
the ground and grow. If one wishes them 
to grow near the Mother plant, draw a 
little soil over the fallen ones. The wiser 
way is to pick them off and sow them 
in a drill where they can be better 
eared for. 


Most of the stem-rooting species grow 
bulblets on the underground stem. This is 
another reason for deep planting. The 
best way to handle them is to dig ecare- 
fully with a trowel down along the stem. 
When the bulblets are uncovered, remove 
them from the stem. Do this when the 
stem has ripened, so that the bulblets can 
be picked off easily. To enlarge the clump 
replant the largest of the bulblets six 
inches apart and at least that distance 
from the parent bulb. The smaller ones 
can be given a spot of their own in which 
to develop to maturity. 


Raising Lilies from seed takes longer 
but is interesting if one has the patience” 
to bother with the tiny plants. Several 
varieties grow easily from seed which 
should be sown in the Fall. The seeds do 
not germinate until Spring. They can be 
started in pots, coldframes, or in the open 
ground. The seedlings will be ready to 
transplant by August, either into cold- 
frames or the open ground. If the latter, 
set six inches deep. 


Lilies are not attacked by insects to 
any great extent. Sometimes green aphids 
trouble but can be controlled by the usual 
aphid sprays; nicotine sulphate, or a 
soapy water in which a little kerosene oil 
is added. The most common disease that 
attacks Lilies is grey mould which effects 
the entire plant, bulbs, leaves, stem, and 
buds. It causes the leaves to turn brown 
and the stems and buds to be covered 
with mould. Spray immediately with 
Bordeaux mixture and follow it up every 
two weeks during fhe growing season. 
For rust, use the same spray. 
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Gardening for Our Children—The Month’s Work 


The Vegetable Garden Club Starts Outside Planting 
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S soon as danger of frost is past 
and the nights are warm, you 
ean plant the String Beans, 


Summer Squash, Pumpkin, Cucumbers 
and Sweet Corn. 


STRING BEANS:—GREEN AND WAX 

Fourth bed down on right hand of Garden 
Plan. Fig. 1. Line out 4 rows, 12 inches 
apart, 2 inches deep. Fig. 2. Fig. 3. 

Use 4 pails of well rotted cow manure near 
rows. Soaking seed in warm water over night 
hastens germination. 

Sow Green Pod seed first, using first 2 rows. 
Sow Yellow Pod seed a week later in next 2 
rows. Fig. 4. 

The ground cracks — as the seed pushes 
through. The young bean plant has sturdy 
stalks and two fairly-large leaves, pointed at 
one end. Fig. 5. 

When 5 inabes high, hoe by tucking the loose 
soil on both sides of the rows, up under the 
first set of leaves. Fig. 6 

Hoe in this way once a week. Do not hoe 
early in the morning or late at night, or just 
after watering as it may bring blights and 
mildews to your plants. 


SUMMER SQUASH: 

Situated next to the lettuce bed. Fig. 7. 
5 Line out two rows of hills 12 inches apart. 
‘ig. 8. 

Dig 6 inches or more deep, 6 inches or more 
wide, and mix a shovel full of well-rotted cow 
manure in the bottom of the hole. Add a half 
and half mixture of sand and rich loam over 
the manure; an inch or two deep. Plant 3 
squash seed in each hill. Cover an inch with 
soil and water thoroughly. Fig. 9. 

When plants appear, they have thick stems 
and rather thick leaves which are quite rounded 
at the ends. , wer 

When 5 inches high, pull all but one plant 
and hoe around the remaining plant until the 
soil is up to its first pair of leaves. Fig. 11. 

Keep the vines within the squash-bed borde- 
4 = stakes where vines tend to overlap. 
‘ig. 12. 


PUMPKINS: 
Planted in the Corn row. Fig. 13 
Line out corn rows at each end 
plot. Fig. 14. 
Make 4 hills in each row, 28 inches apart, 
12 inches wide and prepare as for Squash. 
Sow 3 seeds in each hill, cover, and water. 
Firm soil down on covered seed with board 
or flat part of hoe. 
Pumpkins look very like Squash when they 
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germinate, but are larger and thicker. Fig. 15. 
CUCUMBERS: 
Planted 5 beds down, right hand side, be- 


tween String Beans and Onions. 
Line out 2 rows and mark 5 
12 inches across. Fig. 17. 
Prepare as for Squash, adding half a shovel- 
full of well-rotted cow manure instead of a 
shovelfull. 


Fig. 16. 
hills in each, 





Plant 3 Cucumber seeds, 2 inches apart in 
each hil 

Cover with %-inch of rich loam, firm down 
with a board or flat part of hoe, and water. 

Cucumber seed take longer to germinate 
than squash or pumpkin seed. Young plants 
look like pumpkin plants, but are much smaller. 
Fig. 18. 

Pick out all but one plant. When 4 inches 
high, hoe around it. Water regularly. 


SWEET CORN: 
sed at end of Garden Plan. 
Line out rows along with 


Fig. 13. 
pumpkin hills. 
7 ‘ 

Make rows 8 inches deep, with hoe. Scatter 
well-rotted cow manure at bottom of trench 
and mix with rich soil. 

Do not sow seed until nights are really 
warm. 

Plant seed 2 inches apart. Fig. 19. As 
soon as 8 to 10 inches high, hoe loose soil on 
both sides of rows around the young plants. 
Cultivate this way once a week as the stalks 
grow bigger. Fig. 20. 

Seedlings appear like coarse grass. Fig. 21. 


When you have planted all the above 
seed, you have filled your Garden Plot, 
and next month we ean turn our atten- 
tion to Insect Pests that may visit your 
garden during the coming weeks. 





What Is My Name? 


| een young people between the ages of 
seven and fourteen. Guess the name 
of the Vegetable described below and 
submit the correct name accompanied 
with a sketch or outline of the Vegetable, 
and your name, age, and address printed 
plainly. 

The sketch or outline should be 3 inches 
wide (the width to go in an ordinary 
envelope) and any length desired, which 
will fit into an envelope. Any kind of 
paper can be used and the drawing can 
be done in erayon, paint, pencil, char- 
coal, or pen and ink. The name of the 
Vegetable, Contestant, and age and ad- 
dress must be printed plainly on the 
drawing. 

All work submitted will be judged for 
originality, neatness, and accuracy ac- 
cording to the age of- the Contestant. 
Prizes will be awarded the three best. 
The contest started in January issue and 


will continue for one year. At the end 
of that time all answers will be due not 
later than the conclusion of the following 
month. 

Notre :—Those who have alhready sent in 
three sets of answers under the old rules, will 
be given proper consideration. The new rules 
eliminate the necessity of cutting into THs 


FLOWER GROWER, and give all contestants a 
better chance of showing what they can do. 





What Is My Name? No. 4 


I am round and bluish green. In fact 
I look like a big ball framed in a setting 
of loose leaves. I am the special home 
of a tiny green worm which later turns 
into a little white butterfly, commonly 
known. I am good to eat, cooked or 
raw. My seed is round and greyish- 
brown.and smooth. You must plant me 
early in the house, so I can germinate 
and grow into a little plant five inches 
high, before putting me out-doors in the 
garden. I like to have plenty of 
room. Give me twelve to eighteen inches 
from my neighbor. Hoe me now and 
then, and I’li grow rapidly for you. 
Every garden should have me. What is 
my name? 














Tame Turtle Dove 


AFTER a big wind storm with rain, 
I went out and found two young 
Turtle Doves that had been blown out of 
their nest. I picked them up and was 
going to bury them when one moved. I 
warmed it up and fed it, and that was a 
job, as I had to open its mouth every bite 
I fed it. I fed it for a week before it 
could eat by itself. It grew rapidly and 
would come and sit on my shoulder. 

As it grew stronger, I let it outdoors, 
and when I went out it would come and 
light on my shoulder. I slept next to the 
sereened porch, and in the morning it 
would get up early and come in at the 
window and eall me,—the only time it 
would ever make a sound. After a while 
it would go away and be gone all day. 
When I went out about 6 o’clock in the 
evening, it would be on the roof of the 
kitchen and fly down onto my shoulder to 
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come in for the night. It did this for 
about thre- weeks, then one night it did 
not come wack. 

I saw it around the yard and put feed 
out for it. Then it left and I did not see 
it until the birds were leaving for the 
South. It came back and came up regu- 
larly for its feed, but would not let me 
touch it. Then one morning it did not 
come and I am hoping it will come back 
this Spring. I would know it as it was 
small and dark. 


Mrs. Rena FULLERTON, (Kans.) 





Starlings Are Insectivorous 


FRANK JACOBS, (Cent. Penna.), 

may be interested to know that, con- 
trary to his statement that the Starling is 
not insectivorous, this Bird finds the young 
of that scourge, the Japanese Beetle, a 
great delicacy. Farmers around Bucks 
County, Penna., at least, will testify to 
this, and they admire the Bird for it. 
The Starling’s winter food is predomi- 
nantly weed seed. 

I can but disagree also with what Mr. 
Jacobs terms their discordant and screech- 
ing notes. True, much of their incessant 
chatter is decidedly unmusical. But how 
many folks have ever noticed what a great 
mimic of other Birds, the Starling is? I 
have made a list of over twenty different 
bird songs imitated by the Starling, rang- 
ing from the rasp of the Grackle to the 
soft warble of the Bluebird. The imita- 
tions are so real at times that I have 
stopped on the street, startled to hear a 
Wood Pewee or a Meadowlark singing in 
the dead of Winter. 

Personally, I like the Starling, but I 
wish he weren’t so prolific. But if he gets 
too abundant locally, Nature usually has a 
remedy for such over-abundance. 


Lester S. Tuomas, (Penna.) 








A Cineraria Plant 
from his own Garden 
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“ HIS seed looks all dried up,” 
| Little Harry exclaimed as he 
rolled the wrinkled Nasturtium 

seed in his hand. 

“Just plant it,” his Daddy advised him, 
“And we'll soon see.” 

Harry went out to his own little garden 
plot and dug a little trench an inch deep 
with his little hoe. The trench looked 
like a tiny valley with mountains on each 
side. He planted the Nasturtium seed 
along with five or six others in the bottom 
of the trench and covered them carefully 
with the loose soil on the edge of the 
row. He watered them until the ground 
looked as if an April Shower had visited 
the little garden plot. 

Several days passed. The little 
wrinkled Nasturtium seed yawned sleep- 
ily. It was so nice and cosy in the warm 
earth. 

“Tap, tap, tap,” came the sound of 
water drops hitting the top of the soil. 

The Nasturtium seed opened his eyes 
wide. He did feel rather thirsty. Soon 
the water began trickling down past him 
between the little grains of soil. The 
Nasturtium seed drank and drank until 
his outer hard, wrinkled skin grew soft 
and very tight. Suddenly, pop! It 
cracked open and a light-yellow shoot 
appeared. One part of it pushed its way 
down into the soil to grow roots. The 
other part grew upwards, lifting the 
little wrinkled Nasturtium seed shell 
above the soil. 

“Tt’s bringing the seed back to me,” 
Little Harry cried delighted, but his 
Daddy only smiled. 

“No, Son,” he said, “It’s just the worth- 
less shell. All the good in the seed is 
making roots so the little leaves can grow, 
and, later, flowers. You watch.” 

Sure enough. The leaves began to 
form. They looked like big round din- 
ner plates and tasted peppery. Soon a 


bud appeared on a light yellowish stem 
above the leaves. It opened and a large 
orange and red blossom made a bright 
spot in the garden. 

“Let one or two flowers stay on the 
plants.” Harry’s Daddy suggested, “And 
you will see how the Nasturtium makes 
its seeds for next Summer.” 

Harry watched the flower wither and 
drop to the ground. In its place a little 
hard green knob appeared. It grew until 
it was the size of the first Nasturtium 
seed Harry had planted. It became 
lighter and harder and turned from green 
to a light brown. One day, it was so 
dry it could stay on its stem no longer, 
and fell to the ground. 

“Now you can pick it up and put it 
in a little box,” Harry’s Daddy said, 
“And next Spring, you ean plant it in 
your garden plot and grow a Nasturtium 
all your own.” 


To Our Children 


Ruth Lee’s Nut Story is crowded out 
of this issue. The Nut Stories will be 
continued in the May issue. 

This month opens the real gardening 
season in Northern Sections, and it is 
now that you younger ones will be able 
to put into practice the lessons which 
have been started in this department, 
beginning with January. 

Our Children should feel free to ask 
questions about the general subject of 
gardening. 

If you have photographs of your 
gardening activities of former years, we 
will be glad to have you send them as a 
help to others who are interested. 

Gardening, either with flowers or 
vegetables, is a big lot of fun, and besides 
you are doing something which is help- 
ing your education for future years. 

—(Eprror) 
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Comments on the “Breaking” of Tulips 


By J. MARION 


N page 311 of the July, 1933, 

FLOWER GROWER there is an item 

from an Ohio correspondent who as- 
sumes that the so-called “Breaking” of 
Tulips refers to the natural increase 
of the bulbs in vegetative reproduc- 
tion. In this he is altogether mistaken, 
for the “Breaking” refers to a change 
in flower color from solid eolors to 
streaks and_ stripes. Formerly this 
change was thought to be normal and 
that a seedling Tulip of solid color re- 
quired a number of years to reach ma- 
turity and show its supposedly natural 
and ultimate streaked condition. Indeed 
these “broken” Tulips figured largely and 
at fabulous prices during the “Tulip 
Craze,” several hundred years ago, in 
Holland. 

We now know this breaking up of the 
color to be due to a diseased condition of 
the bulb and not natural at all; however 
attractive the flower may be to us in its 
changed appearance; a change which once 
acquired, remains constant as long as the 
bulb continues to earry on. Such maladies 
have come to be designated as virus dis- 
eases and many of our plants both orna- 
mental and economic, suffer from virus 
diseases of one kind or another; diseases 
often referred to under specific names as 
“mosaic,” particularly where a mottled 
effect either of foliage or flower parts is 
produced. 

The virus diseases are still the subject 
of very extended research and much re- 
mains to be learned about them. Unlike 
the eases of bacterial and fungus diseases, 
the eausal agent of a virus disease passes 
through fine porcelain filters that restrain 
the minutest living bodies that we know 
with any certainty, or can demonstrate 
under the microscope, the bacteria. 
Whether this causal agent, that passes 
where bacteria cannot pass, is merely a 
still smaller living organism than any- 
thing we have hitherto known, or whether 
it is wholly chemieal in nature, is not yet 
a matter of universal agreement, but it 
is well known, in numerous eases, how 
these virus diseases are transmitted from 
one plant to another; how they are often 
carried by insects such as the leaf-hop- 
pers, sometimes by mere contact of 
passing animals or humans, or the chaf- 
ing together of leaves of adjoining plants 
in the wind, as in tobacco mosaic. 

Many of our important bulb plants are 
subject to diseases of this type. Tulips, 
Narcissus, and particularly the Lilies, are 
likely to be affected, and while many of 
these diseased plants may persist for years 
or even indefinitely, though in a weakened 
condition, some pass out quickly and 
some within a period of several years. At 
the present time no means of cure is 
known for a plant once diseased in this 
way, and the only safety appears to lie 
in roguing out and destroying the diseased 
plants to prevent spread to surrounding 
plants that are still healthy. Where the 
disease is known to be carried and spread 
by some specific insect, destruction or eon- 
trol of the insect is a means of protection, 
but is often impracticable. 


SHULL, (Md.) 


As already stated, affected plants may 
persist for years and there seems to be no 
means of cure where propagation is vege- 
tative rather than by seed. Narcissus 
with mottled leaves due to mosaic may 
live and bloom, and even increase, and so 
persist indefinitely, producing flowers 
only a little less acceptable than the per- 
rectly healthy bulbs; but Lilies apparently 
succumb in the course of several seasons, 
once they are affected by the virus. 
Luckily those varieties that are easily and 
freely produced from seed, such as the 
Regals, start from that point disease-free 
and may live and bloom for years before 
becoming affected, but once a bulb is dis- 
eased all plants grown from offsets and 
seales will carry the virus from the start, 
and this probably accounts for the short- 
lived-ness in our gardens of many bulbs 
propagated only in this way. 

Once a Tulip, a solid red Farncombe 
Sanders for instance, is “broken” it re- 
mains in this striped condition as long 
as it lives, which may be for years if 
growing conditions are otherwise good, 
but the grower who wishes to maintain 
solid color in the remainder of the plant- 
ing, must eradicate this source of virus 
at once to prevent, or at least retard, the 
spread of the disease to the healthy plants 
around it. 








Lilium candidum:—the Easter Lily 


The Easter Lily 


HE name, Easter lily, is applied 
rather freely to any white Lily used 
for the seasonal decorations. Formerly 
Lilium candidum, a native of Southern 
Europe and Persia, was the type 
used. Later florists propagated the long- 
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throated species, Lilium longiflorum, from 
China and Japan. From this the showy 
varieties, Lilium eximum and L. harrisii, 
have been developed. All these Lilies are 
pure waxy white with yellow stamens 
which are usually removed by the florists 
to keep the petals unsullied. 


Lilium eandidum was a common garden 
flower of antiquity, appearing in the 
poets from Homer downward, in com- 
pany with the rose and the violet. It was 
the plant of purity used in the worship 
of the Sun-God, Apollo, guardian of 
spiritual light and progress. The liturgi- 
eal color for Easter was everywhere white 
as the sign of joy, light, and purity; so in 
the Middle Ages, churches and altars 
were adorned with the best ornaments that 
each possessed and the white Lily was 
borrowed from Apollo as the flower sym- 
bol of heavenly purity. 

The cultivation of Easter Lilies in Ber- 
muda was started by James Richardson 
in 1870. They grow there so luxuriantly 
that as many as 100 flowers are sometimes 
produced on one stem. The island 
farmers raise them in great fields like 
any crop and their fragrance can be de- 
tected from far out at sea. By forcing 
and retarding, the grower produces these 
tall, deep-throated lilies at all seasons of 
the year. The flowers are cut with long 
stems while in the bud stage, packed 
firmly in long shallow boxes and des- 
patched to the markets. 

Lilium eandidum, the Madonna, or An- 
nunciation Lily, being quite hardy can be 
grown in any garden. The bulbs must 
be planted in the Fall. First dig a trench 
eighteen inches deep. Place in this a 
layer of drainage material, then a layer 
of soil, then coarse sand. Set the bulbs 
earefully upright on this foundation and 
press sand around and over them. Finish 
filling the trench with soil. The bulbs 
make a growth in the Fall, forming a 
compact rosette of leaves at the surface 
of the soil. Lilies have to be reset fre- 
quently because the new bulb forms each 
year above the old one, and in the course 
of time the root system would get too 
close to the soil’s surface. 

The Madonna Lilies were great favor- 
ites of the old-fashioned garden where 
they took their place beside the “pinies”’ 
and the pansies. They make a gorgeous 
display when planted with delphiniums. 
Lilium longiflorum is not hardy. 

There are no varieties of Lilium candi- 
dum. In truth, most Lilies have no or 
few varieties, because Nature made them 
so perfect that even the hybridizer does 
not attempt improvements. 

Minna AntHony Common, (N. Y.) 





1933 INDEX :—Have you secured your 
Index for last year? If not do so now! 
More readers are maintaining complete 
files than ever before and the demand for 
the Index for 1933 is greater than any 
prior year. This indicates that readers 
everywhere appreciate more and more 
the permanent and reference value of 
THe FiLower Grower. A _ perusal of 
the Index is proof of the great amount 
of facts and information which THE 
FLowerR GROWER furnishes. Send order 
to Calcium, N. Y., price 10 cents. 
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Practical 
Decoration Day 
Suggestions 


By RUTH H. LEE, (R. I.) 


ULB pots, green pans, and long 
B green window boxes, are best for 

grouping Decoration Day plants in 
the cemetery. The question is which 
flowering plants to combine in the various 
containers in order to produce a pleasing 
color-combination which will bloom until 
fall frosts. 

1.—The long green Window Boz is best. 
It holds more loam, gives roots more 
freedom, and does not dry out as quickly. 
Use a loam mixture of one pail of loam 
to one four-inch pot of bone meal, and 
two six-inch pots of leaf mold. Always 
sift before using. 

Smooth two inches of loam in the bot- 
tom of the box. Select three to six 
salmon-pink Geraniums, depending on the 
length of your box, and place them at the 
back in a row. Put three to five, three- 
inch pot size, Ageratum plants in front 
of the Geraniums. A row of three-inch 
pot size, lavender and white giant 
Ruffled Petunias come next. Four, four- 
inch pot size, Vinea plants are placed in 
the front row so that the vines trail over 
the edge. 

Fill the space between the plants with 
loam. Press firmly until the level surface 
is one-inch below the top of the box. 
Water thoroughly three or four times 
before transporting to the cemetery. 

2.—Green Pans are usually twelve to 
fifteen inches wide and six to eight inches 
high. Not more than three Geraniums 
should be used in combination with any- 
thing else, unless you wish only Ger- 
aniums. In that case, four plants are 
the limit for good growing conditions. 
Place an inch of prepared loam in the 
bottom of the pan. Group three red 
Alphonse Riccaid Geraniums in the 
center. Place three lavender ruffled 
Petunias and three Ivy Vine plants, 
alternately around the Geraniums. 

Fill in the empty spaces with loam, 
press down, and water thoroughly. 

3.—Bulb Pots twelve to fifteen inches 
wide and at least five inches deep take a 
variety of plants. Three Beaute Poitevine 
yeraniums placed in the center, with six 
Ageratum plants arranged around the 
edge is effective. 

4.—Another good combination is four 
Dwarf Marigold plants grouped in the 
middle of the Bulb pot, surrounded by 
four dark-purple baleony Petunia plants, 
and four small Vinea plants. 

5.—Three Fuchsia Plants, grouped in 
the center, surrounded by four Lobelia 
and four Vinea Vines make a taller 
picture. 

Not only is the work of combining 
these plants in pleasant designs, creative, 
but also gives the worker a sense of doing 
something for the loved ones who have 
passed on. 
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Gourds Both Useful and 


Ornamental 


7OR years the Indians used Gourds 
for making many practical articles for 
their household. Our Grandparents, also 
used them some, but their popularity has 
diminished in the last decade or two. If 
you will plant a few seeds of the mixed 
Gourds this season, you will find them 
a source of both interest and wonder. 
The vines themselves are very orna- 
mental and will cover any unsightly fence 
or building in a short time. The blos- 
soms are generally quite large, some 
nearly six inches across. The flowers are 
either yellow or white, depending on the 
variety you plant. They resemble soft, 
crumpled silk as they unfold their blos- 
soms with the coming of dusk. They are 
very attractive to the night-flying moths. 
The Gourds themselves vary widely in 
shape and size. When young and tender 
the small fruits are edible, tasting much 
like squash or eggplant. As they grow 
older the outer skin becomes tough and 
durable. 


When thoroughly cured, the Gourds can 


be made into a number of useful articles. 
Those of medium size make attractive 
bird houses, when the seeds are removed 
and a small hole bored for an entrance. 
The fruit of the variety called Dipper 
Gourd is one of the most usable. It is 
round or oval in shape with a long handle 
attached. With a carpenter’s saw, cut 
a flat slab from one side of the bowl 
and you will have a durable dipper 
These gourd dippers are especially good 
for use in handling hot water as the 
handle never becomes heated through. 
By sawing a piece from both top and 
bottom of the Dipper Gourd, and remov- 
ing the seeds and pulp, you will have a 
very good funnel. Owing to the rounded 
sides this sort of a funnel does not slop 
as badly as the straight sided tin ones. 


An inventive person can think of many 
new things to make from the Gourds their 
vines produce. There are bowls, vases, 
stocking darners, baby rattles, ete.; they 
ean be enameled with plain color or 
painted to resemble old Indian pottery. 
You will find some of the Gourds very 
prettily colored by nature herself. 


Heven E. Ruyie, (Neb.) 
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Timely Suggestions For April 


By BERTHA BERBERT-HAMMOND, (Southern New York) 


O, come out, the sun is shining—put your busy 
cares away, 

Just forget that you have duties,—come and 
have a spell of play; 

lor the soft, warm April breezes leave a greet- 
ing at your door, 

And the April sun is shining, as it never shone 


before. —BENJAMIN B. KEECH 


experienced this Winter, the com- 

ing of Springtime is especially: wel- 
come and the eall of the balmy sunshine, 
warm breezes and awakening vegetation 
is hard to resist. Make or take time for 
a walk in the woods, where the wonder- 
ful transformations are so apparent and 
inspiring. Jf they are quite numerous, 
interesting kinds of wild plants may be 
lifted roots and all to be transplanted into 
the home garden where they may be en- 
joyed for years, if they are given favor- 
able conditions. Teach children to recog- 
nize on sight the rare sorts of wildlings, 
like lady slipper and arbutus, and to en- 
joy them without removing or destroying 
them. 


A FTER the severe weather we have 


If there are thin or bare spots in your 
lawn, you may plant good grass seed 
where needed as soon as the frost is out 


of the soil, as the seed is apt to germinate 
quickly and make more _ satisfactory 
growth while the weather is still eool. If 
plant food is advisable, use some good 
commercial brand of fertilizer for it is 
neater and easier to use, and will not in- 
troduce weed seeds into the lawn as may 
readily be done if manure is employed. 
If the surface of the lawn is uneven, a 
judicious use of a lawn roller will assist 
greatly in obtaining a smooth, attractive 
setting for the home and gardens. 


It is still possible to plan for an earlier 
and a longer season of bloom of certain 
varieties by planting indoors in flats, or in 
hot-bed or cold frame, seeds like Agera- 
tum, Salvia, Aster, and others. Though 
Asters are generally thought of as fall- 
bloomers, by a selection of the proper 
varieties, and the early starting of seeds, 
it is possible to have some of these desir- 
able bedding plants in bloom from July 
until after frost. To avoid the serious 
fungus disease that has made Aster cul- 
ture difficult, even though they may be 
expensive, it might be well to use only 
wilt-resisting seeds; that is, seeds that 
have been rendered immune to this disease 
by the experimentation of some seed- 
growers. 


During April considerable planting in 
the open ground may be done, if the 
ground is warm and not too wet. Spade 
the seed-bed deeply, enrich, and rake the 
soil well so that it will be well pulverized. 
Sow thinly, seeds of Zinnia, Larkspur, 
Lupine, Cosmos, or other wanted varie- 
ties, and cover the seeds lightly with good 
garden soil. Remember that the careful 
preparation of the seed-bed is of the 
utmost importance, if the seedlings are to 
get a good start in life. The bed should be 
quite deep, the soil well worked, and sup- 
plied with enough humus to feed the 
young, growing plants. 


Though in April it is time to uncover 


plants, do not be in too much of a hurry 
about this chore. As we are apt to have 
cold snaps during April, it is wiser to 
remove the winter protection gradually, 
and it should be done with great care so 
as not to disturb the tender young shoots 
that have already made their appearance. 
This will delay the cleaning up of the 
garden beds, but it may be the means of 
saving bulbs and perennial plants from 
damage. After the winter-protecting ma- 
terial has been removed from Roses, cut 
out any dead wood that may be on the 
bushes. Rose plants may be set out. 


As the growing season advances and the 
need for checking the various garden 
pests becomes imperative, see that you 
have on hand for immediate use when 
required, spraying and dusting compounds 
so that no time will be lost in the war 
against destructive insects or plant fungus 
diseases. Be very careful when using 
these poisons and be especially cautious 
in the storing of them. When not in use, 
keep them under lock and key, beyond 
the reach of children and plainly labelled 
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and sealed, so that any one may know that 
the package contains poison. 

Onion sets may be put out in the ground 
just as soon as the ground ean be pre- 
pared to receive them. Plant the sets 
quite close together and then as soon as 
they are of a fair size, pull for immediate 
table use, thus at the same time thinning 
out the rows, so that the remaining onions 
may have plenty of room to develop. Peas 
may be sown at ten-day intervals, during 
this month, for a succession. For early 
plantings use the smooth varieties which 
are more hardy than the wrinkled sorts. 


If at this time of the year when all 
Nature is pulsating with vitality, you feel 
sleepy, listless, or lacking in energy, do 
not resort to the old-fashioned practice of 
taking some so-called “spring tonic.” In- 
stead of dosing yourself with medicine, 
spend more time outdoors working in your 
garden, drink plenty of pure water, and 
eat freely of apples, citrus fruits, water- 
cress, dandelion, and the other greens 
obtainable in field or in the markets. Dan- 
delion and other spring greens will keep 
their bright natural color and look more 
appetizing, if they are cooked until tender 
in boiling water in an open kettle. 





Utility of the Elderberry 


By HASLEHURST GREAVES, F. L. 8., (England) 


bers of THE FLOWER GROWER, & 

pastime to which I am pleasantly 
addicted, I notice in the issue for Novem- 
ber, 1930, some remarks made by the 
genial Editor concerning the utility of the 
Elderberry, and his reference to this very 
charming hedgerow favorite prompts 
me to send these notes. 

Tradition says that Judas hanged him- 
self on the Elder after his betrayal of 
Christ. Another legend identifies the 
wood of the Elder with that of the Cross 
and in consequence this tree became the 
emblem of sorrow and death and out of 
the numerous legends which linger 
around it there arose a_ host of 
superstitious fancies which still persist in 
the minds of simple country folk. 

At one time it was considered unlucky 
in this country to eut down an Elder 
tree and even in these prosaic days one 
occasionally comes across some old 
hedge-cutter who refrains from molesting 
its rampant growth for fear of being 
pursued by ill-luck. Of course one is 
sometimes tempted to wonder whether the 
reluctant pruner is influenced by the 
praiseworthy desire to preserve the rich 
harvest of berries that adorn the tree 
in Autumn. Most west country folks are 
acquainted with the palatable wine that 
may be made from the berries and per- 
haps the old hedge-cutter may have 
lingering memories of this beverage 
served hot on cold winter nights. 

Elderberry wine, however, is not the 
only product of this serviceable tree. A 
fragrant wine may also be made from 
the fermented infusion of the flowers, 
and this beverage is far more soporofic 
than that which is prepared from the 
berries. From the blossoms also may be 
prepared an ointment which has been 
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proved efficacious in the healing of 
wounds and the soothing of pain. A 
healing lotion is also made from the 
flowers. Both the ointment and the lotion 
were made and distributed by the Blue 
Cross Hospital during the Great War. 

In almost every country of Europe 
the Elder tree is feared by the super- 
stitious and respected by the wise, and 
unlike many old herbal remedies those 
of the Elder have received abundant 
recognition from the medical profession. 
Of course, the making of Elder wine, 
and Elderberry jam and other homely 
preparations like Elderrob for colds 
and sore throats is not often practised 
nowadays. In the larger country houses the 
solemn rites of the still-room have given 
place to modern ways, whilst the cot- 
tager has become content with the bottled 
beverages that are displayed in the shop 
windows of his nearest town. 

In olden times every part of the Elder 
was utilized in one way or another. 
Not only were the blossoms and the ber- 
ries employed in the manufacture of 
homely remedies, but even the bud, the 
bark and the foliage were pressed into 
service. For example, the juice of the 
berries was used for the dyeing of 
fabries, and the wood of the tree was 
in universal demand for the making of 
butchers’ skewers. In ancient days the 
stems were made into flutes, whilst in 
modern times the pith is sought after 
by scientific experimenters. 

Let me conclude by quoting the words 
of that wise old historian John Evelyn, 
who says of the Elder, 


“Tf the medicinal properties of the leaves, 
bark, berries, etc., were thoroughly known, 
I cannot tell what our countrymen could 
ail, for which they might not find a remedy 
from every hedge, for sickness or wound.” 
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April in California Gardens 


By PAULINE G. EWING 


Can you take them or leave them 

alone? Perhaps you know them as 
Transvaal Daisy, Babberton Daisy, or 
Jamestown Daisy. “You pays your money 
and takes your choice.” When you have 
met their requirements they show their 
appreciation by blooming almost continu- 
ously from year to year. Their chief re- 
quirements are a warm sunny position, 
good drainage, protection from frost and 
to be planted so the crown of the plant 
is slightly above ground. They are com- 
posites and the petals are long and nar- 
row, and the center contrasting. They 
come in all shades of red, salmon, pink, 
terra-cotta, and yellow, and have long 
stiff stems that make them excellent for 
bouquets. When the clumps get too large 
they may be divided with ease. This is 
best done in the Spring, right after their 
primary blooming. This plant’s native 
habitat is among bleak, arid mountains in 
South Africa; and since it is below the 
equator, the seasons are topsy-turvy and 
they bloom best in December, January, 
and February. They follow that same 
rule when grown here in California. There 
is a much-prized double Gerbera recently 
introduced which is quite fine but I have 
always maintained that among the com- 
positae the singles are lovelier due to the 
contrast between the ray- and disk-flowers. 


_ you a Gerbera addict, or are you? 


A foreign introduction not seen often 
enough in our gardens is the dainty little 
Swan River Daisy (Brachyeome) from 
Australia. It grows only about six inches 
tall and comes in various shades of pink 
and blue. It can be used to advantage 
in pots or window boxes or in the front 
of the border. 


Dahlia roots may be planted at any 
time now. It is presumed that the tubers 
were set away in the Fall, just‘as they 
were dug, with soil clinging to them. One 
of these fine warm days bring them out 
to your work-bench. Seat yourself com- 
fortably, for it is a long tedious job, and 
with a coping saw, cut them into pieces 
for planting. The eyes or sprouts will 
show plainly now and so without guess- 
work you can cut the tuber so that each 
piece will contain an eye, otherwise it will 
not grow. Dig holes about one foot deep, 
mix a handful of bonemeal with the soil 
in each, and lay the tubers in horizon- 
tally with the eyes uppermost. Beside 
it, place a pole that will later be used 
to support the plant, then fill in with soil, 
firming it down and forming a basin so it 
will retain water. Give each a drink now, 
and no more until the plant shows above 
ground. 


Perhaps you are a transplanted east- 
erner who feels that you just must have 
potted plants in the house during the 
Winter, even if all outdoors is full of 
them. By this time your Heliotropes, Ge- 
raniums, Foliage Plants, Fuchsias, and 
Begonias are looking quite moth-eaten and 
spindly. Bring the poor things out-of- 
doors, remove from their pots and plant 
in some out-of-the-way spot in the garden 
where they may recuperate. 














Oleander,—Growing in 
Park at Laredo, Texas 


Tigridia bulbs should be planted now. 
The blossom of this importation from 
Mexico is a gorgeous thing. It is saucer- 
shaped, has three large petals of vivid- 
red, yellow, white, crimson-rose, or purple, 
and three lesser petals blotched with a 
contrasting color. Each flower lasts but a 
day, but next day a new one fills its place. 
This Mexican requires plenty of water as 
the blooming season approaches, so it is 
well to slightly depress the bed. 


Annuals should be sown now for late 
summer bloom. 


Cuttings of Chrysanthemums will root 
easily in sand, if planted now. 


Since warm weather is well established, 
it is safe to set out Canna tubers. This 
plant has been so improved of late years 
that its insignificant ancestor would not 
know it. A gorgeous named variety called 
California, is of orange and pink. Mme. 
Crozy is vermilion-red, with a golden- 
yellow border. Wyoming has large deep- 
orange flowers and ornamental bronze- 
purple foliage. Wintzer’s Colossal is an 
immense vivid-red. Use Cannas only 
where a large effect is desired, for they 
grow very tall. 





The Editor’s Oleander Experience 
CE of my valued correspondents in 
Laredo, Texas, sends me the photo- 
graph shown here of what may be called 
an Oleander tree, and it sets up some 
reminiscenses in the mind of the Editor. 
When I was a youngster my Mother 
had an Oleander which she prized rather 
highly, and it was grown as a tub plant. 
As I remember it, it was in a rather large 
wooden tub about the size of a barrel cut 
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off 18 inches high and the plant itself 
was 6 or 7 feet in height above the tub. 
It was a source of considerable pride to 
Mother, and was especially interesting 
during blooming time, with its wealth of 
pink blooms. 

Later, when in my early twenties, I was 
employed as mechanic at the Arrowhead 
Springs Hotel in Southern California and 
did serve also as night watch for a time. 
One morning, about 2:00 A.M., Bob Me- 
Gregor, Manager of the Governor Water- 
man Ranch in the adjoining canon, came 
over in a hurry and we routed out Dr. 
McDonald, the house physician, to look 
up an antidote for the Oleander, as Bob’s 
family cow had been poisoned by eating 
freely of the Oleander hedge at the Water- 
man Ranch. I don’t remember how the 
cow came out, but I do well remember the 
poisonous quality of the Oleander from 
this little experience. Whether that Ole- 
ander at the Waterman Ranch was the 
same as my Mother had as a tub plant, 
I do not know, nor do I know whether 
the two mentioned are the same as the 
one shown in the picture herewith, but 
that the Oleander is a floriferous thing, 
I do know. 

Perhaps some one with greater knowl- 
edge of the Oleander will tell us more 
about it. 

MADISON COOPER 





The Scarlet Runner Bean 


F you want something beautiful, with a 

minimum of labor, plant the Scarlet 
Runner, or Ornamental Flowering Bean. 
It will grow to perfection and beauty 
under the most adverse conditions. 

I know of nothing more attractive for 
country homes, where often folks are too 
busy to coax more tender vines into 
growing. 

Last Fall, while visiting in the urban 
part of the city, I was greatly attracted to 
the Ornamental Flowering Beans that 
grew luxuriantly over a snowy-white fence 
separating my friend’s house and his 
garden. His little home was modest and 
unpretentious, but the Flowering Beans 
gave it an air of elegance and charm. 
They covered the fence with a mass of 
rich, dark leaves, and bright scarlet flow- 
ers, while their seed pods were a glisten- 
ing, darker scarlet. 

Two tall Elm trees were odd-looking, 
filled with the searlet blossoms, for this 
Bean climbs to a great height during the 
season. 

I gathered a large amount of these 
Flowering Beans, and during the Winter 
my mind was filled with the beauty I 
anticipated when I planted the seed along 
my own garden fence. I was not dis- 
appointed. Throughout August and Sep- 
tember, they were a lovely sight, and 
brought forth more words of admiration 
from visitors than any of my prized ex- 
pensive sorts of flowers. 

Grown over porches, trellises, windows, 
fences, or around trees, they are equally 
attractive, and the leaves make fine shade. 

Grown all around the garden, they give 
one a sense of protection, as well as 
beauty. 

The seeds of the Scarlet Runner should 
be planted quite thickly, to insure a dense 
covering of leaves. 


Mrs. Avice HEISTAND, (Kans.) 
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Garden Facts and Philosophies 


By MIRIAM MILNER FRENCH 


“Marry in April when you can,—there’s joy for 
maiden and for man.’ 


YOUR FLORASCOPE 


_ Aries—March 21 to April 20. Leading Fiery 
sizn. 


err MME cAkcediaosesoas Spiritua) 
Element ..... SAE EPRI Oreo Heat 
DIOWOP .icccs See Iron | 
i eee Amethyst .cccsccccces Choleric 
WY aaa Rose pink, White..... Bitter 


RIES rules the head, face, brain, 
A cranium, facial bones. Mars gov- 
erns the nose, forehead, bile, gall, 
sinews, muscular system, external genera- 
tive organs. Aries people are attracted 
to those born under Leo and Sagittarius, 
but are repelled by those born under 
Cancer, Scorpio, or Pisces. Water puts 
out fire! These people, being often brain- 
workers, need plenty of Phosphorus re- 
quired by the brain and other centers of 
nervous energy :—Potatoes boiled in their 
jackets,—their treasure lies right next to 
the skin—Parsnips, Corn, the Legumines, 
Nuts. There is Phosphorus contained in 
seeds also. Medicinal herbs are Caraway 
seeds, Mustard, Nasturtiums, Lucerne, 
Licorice, Spirea, Sweet Flag. Plants 
under Mars are Anemone, Basil, Broom, 
Briony, Garlic, Gentian, Hawthorn, 
Honeysuckle, Horseradish, Nettles, Rhu- 
barb, Nasturtiums, Slavin, Tobacco, 
Wormwood, Wakerobin. 


Vines do well when planted in this sign. 
Aries gardeners are more capable of 
directing work then executing it them- 
selves, as they incline to be changeable 
when working the garden scheme out for 
themselves. England and Germany are 
under this sign. The lucky days fall on 
April 6, 15, 16, 20, 28. Red Indians ealled 
March, Deer Moon month; and April 
Strawberry Moon. In Kashmir, March is 
known under different names,—Weeding 
month, Flower-feast month, ete. 


Violets mean “Love and faithfulness.” 
Dreaming of Beans, “Family disputes,” 
Peas, “Good luck.” Garlie or Onions, 
“Murder will out.” 


Sereen stars born between March and 
April are Betty Compson, Jean Harlow, 
Dorothy Mackaill, Lois Moran, Warner 
Baxter, Edmund Lowe, Joan Crawford. 
Joan’s color preferences are lettuce-green 
and different shades of blue. Her garden 
contains a charming pool made after a 
Persian design. Choice Irises grow around 
the pool. Betty Compson enjoys her 
sunken garden where there is also a 
sunken pool into which splendid trees 
vast their deep shadows. Orange _ blos- 
soms are her favorite flowers; her special 
pet is a specially-tended Orange tree, just 
commenced to bear recently. Dorothy 
Mackaill has a regular vegetable phil- 
osophy, whatever that means. She says 
if greens are good for rabbits, it follows 
greens must be good for her. In her gar- 
den may be found most every vegetable 
flourishing ; even Mint and Broceoli. Confi- 
dentially, she knows her Onions and loves 
’em too,—her favorites among the whole 
tribe of Lilies. She adores a saucy dash 
of Garlic in her salads, and doesn’t care 
who knows it. 


Speaking of Betty Compson’s choice 
Iris—the word Iris is Greek for “rainbow” 
—in elassic mythology Iris, the rainbow 
personified, was one of the goddesses. 
The myth is that where she walked on 
earth flowers sprang up under her feet 
of varied colors. One often sees the Iris 
growing on the roofs in Japan and also 
in Kashmir. There is an Iris Spring 
festival celebrated in Japan. Once the 
Iris leaves were considered symbols of 
the samurai’s sword because of their stiff, 
flat, sharply-pointed shape; so on Iris 
day, in memory of those thrilling ancient 
days, many homes are decorated with 
sheaves of Iris leaves. 


As said in another issue, the same ele- 
mentary, chemical substances pervade 
both the heavens and the earth. Plants, 
with their mysterious powers of assimila- 
tion and selection, are able to use these 
elementary substances in the earth to 
build up their bodies. Animals do not 
have such powers. Plant two seeds side by 
side, one with a sweet earthy nature, the 
other with a bitter fiery nature. One 
attracts all that is sweet to it, the other 
all that is hot and bitter (note the sign 
for this month; fire—bitter). And al- 
though they grow side by side, their 
natures rebel so that their stalks grow 
as far apart as possible, though at the 
same time each draws its nourishment 
from the sa:ne source, while maintaining 
its own characteristics. Does not man do 
the same? Two men may eat the same 
foods, yet. be totally unlike in nature. 

Plants are composed of two kinds of 
substances, organic and inorganic. The 
organic is obtained mainly from the air 
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by plants and absorbed through the leaves, 
a process comparable to that of the lungs, 
and also by their roots; the inorganic salts 
are absorbed from the earth by the roots 
of the plant which act as so many tiny 
mouths. Later the sap carries the nour- 
ishment all through the plant. Similarly, 
man gets his nourishment from the air as 
well as by mouth. The millions of tiny 
root-like villi of the small intestines 
absorb nourishment from the food and the 
blood passing through these tiny roots 
carries nourishment to all parts of the 
body. And just as the plant world cannot 
live without the Sun, so man cannot live 
without Sunlight. 


DAY OF 
MONTH 
APRIL FLOWER OR PLANT MEANING 
es arsccie BIVRCIMER 220 cccses Enchantment, 
: a ee ee Sport 
, Mirth 
ores PRI nc 50,50 41014 Sgotism 
ear Blue Morning-glory.. Extinguished 
Hope 
racks Biy Orehid .... 665% Error 
Bak acce Wild Purple Hearts- 
eS TET ee Idle Life 
: are NED. kiss aus a wonsesiand Slander 
Briccae DAPTONO  cccccsiesss Beware 
Dasate a Pheasant’s-eye Nar- 
Oe Remembrance 
Bs ataiaie Scarlet Poppy ...... Fantasy 
re We Grape ....6 0%. Charity 
eae ee Youth 
|) Bladder Senna ..... Frivolity - 
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1 eee Btarwort ... 0.60 Afterthought 
ae THIGUIG cicaessscs.. Seeterity 
ere Grewee Ivy 2. .sees Deception 
re ee Activity 
. eee Mime Viglet ..... 2060. Love 
/ eee WOMEOWE! .64.50+4. Sympathy 
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ee as. ee Think of Me 
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ere go re Constancy 
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ee While Yellow Hearts 
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eee a errr Kindness 
eer White Violet ...... Anticipation 
Ma oln ars Spider Orchid ...... Struggle 





Ferns in the Wisconsin Dells 


O the real lover of Nature, the charm 

of the Dells of the Wisconsin River lies 
not altogether in the curious and fantastie 
carvings of the old Potsdam Sandstone, 
but in the rich and varied forms of plant 
life found growing there. Many find here 
just the proper conditions they need, and 
grow rank and luxuriant, but are not 
found growing elsewhere for many miles 
around. 

Of all these varied forms of plant life, 
there is, perhaps, no group which gives 
such large returns in pleasure and fasci- 
nating interest as do the Ferns. Their 
grace and delicacy, and the attractiveness 
of their haunts, make them favorites with 
nature lovers. 

In these favored haunts are found 
twenty-seven species, a large majority of 
all the Ferns native to the state, and a 
good representation of the Ferns of the 
Northern and Eastern States. 

In the nine miles of its wanderings be- 
tween the sandstone cliffs, the banks of 
the river show a great diversity of condi- 
tions from the standpoint of a Fern:— 
Deep, shady ravines with dripping rocks 
for the Bladder Ferns; rich, moist woods 
running up from the water for the Shield 
Ferns; dry, sunny uplands to the eulti- 
vated fields and woods where the Bracken 


grows; exposed ravines with dry, shelv- 
ing rocks where the purple Cliff Brake 
gets a foothold; and wet, sunny spots 
where the Marsh Fern thrives. Delicate 
Ferns and hardy; Ferns like the slender 
Cliff Brake, so small that they escape 
attention unless you are looking for them; 
big, sturdy Ferns, reaching almost to your 
shoulder, like a jungle of the Interrupted 
Fern; rare Ferns whose haunts are known 
and jealously guarded by those who care 
for them; and even a few stragglers like 
the Walking Leaf, more at home on lime- 
stone formations. Truly, a paradise of 
Ferns! 

Much of the beauty of the small ravines 
is due to the Ferns, but they have suf- 
fered much in late years by the erowds 
who have ruthlessly tramped them down 
or otherwise destroyed them. Twenty-five 
years ago the Fragrant Fern was so com- 
mon that it was carried away by the 
basketful. Old herbariums show leaves of 
this Fern six or eight inches long. 

Now one may search all day and con- 
sider himself lucky if he finds a single 
tiny plant. 

It is sincerely to be hoped that future 
generations may be more thoughtful and 
considerate, and save these exquisite crea- 
tions from further destruction. 

W. C. Enauisn, ( Wis.) 
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Seasonal 
Glimpses 
of Nature 


By LAURA FENNER, (Ohio) 


HE rest period of the year is at 
an end. Everything in nature is 


wide awake, getting in line for the 
big parade, a part of which is already 
marching past and which will continue 
without a pause for the next eight months. 


Here comes the MHepaticas, Spring 
Beauties, Adder Tongues, Cowslips, Vio- 
lets, Robins, Meadowlarks, Swallows. 
Leaf buds are opening, Butterflies flit- 
ting past, thunder rumbles in the distance, 
or roars close at hand; and so goes on and 
on the ever-changing pageant of Spring. 


April starts off this year with a red- 
letter day to mark her entrance. For 
several weeks shop windows and display 
counters and newspaper advertising have 
been proclaiming the fact that Easter is 
approaching. Fuzzy toy Bunnies, fluffy 
Chicks, and candy eggs of every color, 
meet our gaze wherever we go. The 
already-much-maligned weatherman is 
further accredited with taking a fiendish 
delight in turning on the elements and 
ruining Easter parades, to say nothing of 
fine raiment. Be that as it may, we think 
Kaster has an equal chance of being bright 
and sunny. 


April First is always a jolly day for the 
youngsters, to say nothing of many not so 
young who enjoy a joke. Setting aside 
the First of April as a day of fun has 
been traced back many centuries. 


Each month is noted for certain charac- 
teristics, and April’s are showers and sun- 
shine, one following the other closely, and 
not infrequently both appearing together. 
The well-known rhyme of childhood tells 
us that “April Showers Bring May 
Flowers,” which no doubt is true enough, 
although April has a great variety of blos- 
soms that were not coddled necessarily by 
soft rains and warm sunshine of March. 


Honeybees have been in evidence off and 
on for several weeks; in fact warm Febru- 
ary days will call them forth, but their 
larger relatives, the Bumblebees, do not 
venture out until there is more assurance 
of settled weather. Any time from now on 
we may see our first one. The Bumble- 
bee is a ground dweller, frequently using 
abandoned field Mice nests. Each colony 
is founded in the Spring by a solitary 
female that makes the nest and hatches 
and cares for the first small brood. She 
is not a helpless mother like the queen 
of the beehive. After the colony is estab- 
lished, the mother Bumblebee turns the 
menial tasks over to her children, while 
she devotes her time to producing more 
offspring. If it were not for the Bum- 
blebees to pollenize the blossoms, there 
would not be a harvest of Red Clover. 


Nearly every ornithologist takes great 
pride in compiling each year a Bird list. 
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An April Roadside; showing a stretch of fence made from hand-split rails 


Many start their list anew each year the 
First of January. In April the list mounts 
in a very satisfying manner. The days 
on which we see the first Robin, Bluebird, 
Wren and dozens of others, are always 
memorable dates, and it is pleasant to con- 
sult last year’s list to determine how far 
ahead or behind we are in our observa- 
tions this year. 


Flower lists are likewise interesting, 
although we usually know where to find 
the old favorites, and when to look for 
them. There are great numbers of plants 
with which most of us are not familiar, 
although they may be growing right under 
our very noses. If we become acquainted 
with just a few of these unknown plants 
each year and are able to identify them 
when they appear again, it is surprising 
the strides we may make in botany. 


Our good little friend the garden Toad 
will make his appearance before the month 
is over. Occasionally, we find him sunning 
himself back to life after months of hiber- 
nation underground. He seems to be in 
the throes of spring fever, so sluggish is 
he, but instead it is just a thawing-out 
operation he is undergoing. 


Grass, Trees and Shrubbery are all tak- 
ing on a greenish tinge. Once the buds 
begin to open, the transformation comes 
swiftly. Certain Trees and Shrubs come 
out in full bloom before the leaves have 
made much headway, while others leaf out 
and their Flowers follow in a leisurely 
manner later on. Thus Nature’s workings 
are never monotonous; she has so many 
methods of procedure. 


April is the brook month. What nature 
lover does not take great delight in watech- 
ing a turbulent little stream this month, 
with its erystal clear water rushing nois- 
ily over grassy rills and stones. Looking 
for odd water creatures clinging to the 
underparts of stones is a never failing 
source of amusement. When poets write 
of singing brooks, their inspiration must 
have come to them in April. At no other 
time of year do these winding little water 
courses sing as they do in April. 


Earliest Blooming Gladiolus 


OR a number of years I have tried to 
obtain early-blooming varieties, and 
have a list of the best and earliest-bloom- 
ing Gladiolus that have given me flowers 
the first day of July the past year, and 
the first week in July the past three years. 
Encore is among the very first to bloom, 
as is Elizabeth Tabor. Oh Promise Me, 
Hyperion*, Orchid Butterfly, Leen Wone*, 
Altair, Adair, Phyllis, Cloetingh, Brown 
Lily, Orange Lily, Gov. Hanley, Million- 
aire, Arcturus, Golden Snapdragon, Lily 
of Gold, Al Smith, Fawn Gold*, Orchid- 
ian, Mrs. Calvin Coolidge*, Lullaby, 
Golden Frills, Butterboy, Irianon, Salmon 
Fins, Rosea, Lona, Queen of Orange, 
Magic, Graphic, Taurus*, Jap*, Antione, 
Golden Orange, H. H. Groff, Fire Ribbon, 
and Snapdragon*, are very early, taking 
from 58 to 68 days from planting to 
blooming time. 

Those marked * are especially beauti- 
ful in every way. 

Other very-early varieties are Souvenir, 
Sunbeam, Yellowstone, Pink Medallion 
and Heinrich Kamzleiter, the earliest of 
dark color. Early Sunrise is an extremely- 
early scarlet and Aida the earliest blue. 
Mary Frey, a good lavender-pink, as is 
Wilbrink (a sport of old-time Halley). 
Joe Coleman is extra-early in the rich, 
bright reds. Flaming Sword and Caruso 
are also with the reds. In the list of 
pinks we have Myrtle*, Alma Needham, 
Prince of Wales, Le Marechal Foch, 


Carolus Clusius and Helen Jacobs*. 

To have a succession of bloom plant 
according to blooming dates, a Gladiolus 
like Encore that comes into bloom in 58 
days or Wasaga, taking 95 days, and 
Picardy, 90, and Pauline Kundred, 103, 
need not be planted at different times, but 
should all go into the ground at once, 
preferably the last week in April or first 
week in May. To insure bloom through- 
out the season of each sort plant a large, 
small, and medium-sized bulb of each sort 
and the larger bulblets for late fall bloom. 


Mrs. E. 8. GoLpsm1TH, ( Wis.) 
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Take Advantage of Selling Opportunities 


By RUTH HODGSON, (Wis.) 





Front of our stand as seen from road 


E have about sixty colonies of 
bees. My father takes very good 


care of them and so every year we 
have a large quantity of very fine honey. 

We have a large place and grow thou- 
sands of Gladioli, many annuals and pe- 
rennials, and some Dahlias. We grow 
these primarily for the pleasure they 
give us, but conditions the last few years 
made it difficult to add the new varieties 
we desired, as my father did not feel that 
we could afford to spend as much as we 
wanted to for new bulbs and plants and 
tubers. So we decided to sell cut flowers 
and surplus bulbs. 

Many people who came for honey and 
flowers brought their children with them, 
and I conceived the idea of making some 
little animals out of our surplus _bees- 
wax. Daddy made me the forms of plas- 
ter of paris, and I cast them. The children 
loved these cats and dogs and I decided 
to make others which I thought they 
might like. I have always liked to sew, 
so I dressed tiny dolls in faney clothes, 
fixed them in pretty boxes with extra 
clothes, necklaces, and furs. I then ecov- 
ered the boxes with cellophane. 

Serap books are also fun to make and 
the children love them. Tiny rag rugs for 
doll houses ean be made from scraps of 
material left over from your other things. 
Cradles for small dolls can be made out 
of round boxes, such as oat meal comes 
in. Leave.both ends on, but eut away 
about half of the box. Cover it inside 
and outside with pretty material and 
make bed clothes. 

When I saw how well the children liked 
these things, I decided to make some 
things that their mothers would like. 

Pure beeswax candles were one of the 
first things I made in this line. I dipped 





Part of our display of wares for sale 


them. This is a slow task but when they 
are finished they are lovely. People will 
pay a good price for hand-dipped candles. 

I make hot-dish holders and attractive 
containers to hang on the wall to put them 
in. Beautiful and practical book marks 
can be made by weaving together differ- 
ent colors of rayon embroidery floss. I 
also make bead bracelets, weaving them 
Indian fashion, which are pretty and odd. 

I have a friend up North who sends 
me balsam needles every Fall. I make 
balsam _ pillowettes. 

Each Fall I have everlasting flowers in 
the stand. I raise Chinese lanterns, 
Jacob’s Ladder, Parker’s Achillea, Statice, 
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Silver Dollars, Gypsophilia, and Eryngium 
or Sea Holly. We raise ornamental 
Gourds every year. There is a big demand 
for these. People use them for table deco- 
ration. They last all Winter. 


Gradually, our honey and flower stand 
has become “Ruth’s stand.” People are 
always interested in my things and I make 
a little more each year as I become better 
known. Every year I add new things. I 
make all these things in my spare time, 
mostly in the Winter. 


I should think that some girls who live 
in the city and have lots of spare time 
could do something like this. It is really 
loads of fun, as well as a means of making 
a little pin money of one’s own. 


There are many other things I make 
which I have not told you about. Some 
of them you ean see in the photographs. 





Vagaries of the Chinese Lantern Plant 


By CHARLTON B. 


NLY a few years ago I wrote a 
() 2,000-word article in which I said 
that the Chinese, often called the 
Japanese Lantern, is “the most fashion- 
able plant grown today in the open.” 
Fashionable or not today, it certainly is 
increasing in popularity, both in the minds 
of gardeners, and with a public that 
eagerly buys attractive specimens. 
Attractive sprays :—aye, there’s the rub. 
Retail florists seek them, not always find- 
ing them;—gardeners suffer disappoint- 
ment. It is proven that Lanterns will not 
thrive in a naturally wet soil that is cold 
until late Spring or early Summer; and 
on which water stands during rainy peri- 
ods to such an extent that cultivation is 
impossible. On the other hand sufficient 
moisture in the soil, naturally, or supplied 
by irrigation, has generally been regarded 
as the condition requisite for growing 
long, attractively-festooned stems. Such 
long stems will also reward the grower if 
the plants are considerably shaded, and 
the color of the balloons will in no wise 
be lessened. Planted in clumps in the 
close vicinity of shrubs, or trees, or 
other shade, or in tall perennial or annual 
borders, Lanterns are almost sure to grow 
tall, and produce an abundance of bal- 
loons. Of course sufficient plant food 
must be supplied such crowded plantings. 
Some commercial growers try to renew 
their rows every third year believing that 
the amazing tangle of roots are losing 
vigor, and planting root lengths that are 
not more than a year old. It has been 
proven that fall-planting is best. Like 
peonies, and narcissus, and tulips, some 
root growth takes place, while there is no 
visible development above ground. Fall 
plantings become established, and send 
up shoots in the Spring at least thirty 
days in advance of even earliest spring 
planting of dormant roots. This earlier 
start secures the advantage of spring 
rains, and stem growth makes considerable 
progress before summer dry times come. 
Probably the longest stems, and finest 
balloons, are offered in the florist shops 
of England. Some English growers treat 
Lanterns as an annual crop, planting anew 
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each year, growing as single specimens, 
and cultivating thoroughly throughout 
the season. Thus grown the results are 
usually superb, both as to color and length 
of stem. 

’The richest and clearest color the writer 
ever obtained in the balloons was last 
Summer (1933), from a plantation two 
years old. Liberal sowing of bone meal 
was made and worked into the top soil 
in the Spring, as was done when the roots 
were planted. The crop was the third con- 
secutive from the original planting; the 
Summer one of frequent, but not too fre- 
quent, rains. 

The soil is a coastal sandy loam, very 
light; but I have grown Lanterns in a 
heavier and darker soil with about the 
same results. Coastal loams are apt to 
be deficient in manganese. One year I 
used considerable sulphate of manganese, 
applying twice, during the growth of the 
plants, as is recommended. On one plot 
I also sowed 200 pounds of very fine steel 
filings and shavings. Cottonseed meal is 
supposed to be the “secret” of the glow- 
ing red of some geraniums. I used some 
cottonseed meal. I had many thousand 
lantern stems. Areas where bone meal 
was also used did the best. No results 
were discernible from the manganese, or 
the iron, or the cotton meal. But with 
different soils manganese and iron might 
be beneficial. Since phosphoric acid is 
the certain stimulator of bloom and seed, 
it would seem reasonable to expect finer 
stems and balloons from the use of bone 
meal, and also superphosphate. Such a 
rampant grower as the Lantern also must 
require fairly generous quantities of nitro- 
gen, and as all root crops require potash; 
—potatoes, onions, carrots, dahlias,—per- 
haps the really astonishing root masses of 
the Lantern also call for considerable 
potash in its fertilizers. 

To sum up; good cultivation, frequent 
renewal of plantings, abundant but not 
too much water, and a generous and bal- 
anced fertilizer, should produce, practi- 
eally unfailingly, satisfactory stems and 
profusion of well-colored Chinese Lan- 
terns. 
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Dahlias From Seed;—and Dahlia Notes 


By MRS. CLARA C. BANGS, (Neb.) 


EARLY ALL seed catalogues offer 
N Dahlia Seed at reasonable prices; 
either in mixture of different 
types, or separate. One can even buy 
seed of their favorite named varieties. A 
small package is enough to experiment 
with; then, when one learns their habits 
and requirements more expensive seed 
may be purchased; for with Dahlias, as 
with other plants, the more expensive the 
seed, the better quality. 

Eight years ago a friend of mine bought 
a package of ten seeds for five cents. 
She grew three plants from these. Two 
were common blossoms of no_ special 
value, but the third produced a beauti- 
ful yellow flower as large as a saucer, 
which looked like a whopper to us who 
were used to the small-flowered, old-fash- 
ioned kinds. All the flower lovers in town 
flocked to see this marvelous blossom. The 
climatic conditions of the Middle West 
are not well suited to Dahlia culture, our 
Summers are too hot and dry; but through 
study and perseverance we have con- 
quered, and Dahlias are very common. 

My friend advised me to buy a good 
grade of seed so I sent for a dollar pack- 
age containing 100 seeds; decorative type 
mixture. I had five large blossoms; the 
largest eight inches across, and a good 
crop of roots to store for the next season. 
Have experimented every year since with 
finer and more expensive seed but none 
gave me any greater thrills than the 
first ones. 

A strict record is kept of each plant. 
Some say plants that produce single blos- 
soms the first year will have double ones 
thereafter, but none of mine have changed 
in form and only one has changed in color. 

















Seedling 
plate gives comparative size 


Dahlia; 


Dinner 


About the first of March I prepare the 
flats for the seed,—using an old tin roast- 
ing pan and similar containers, with holes 
punched in the bottom. A layer of gravel 
and ashes is placed in the bottom; over 
this is placed common garden soil that 
has been baked in the oven several hours 
to kill weed seeds, insects, and fungus, 
and sifted before using. No fertilizer is 
used, for that would produce large tops 
and small root systems, while we need 
just the opposite for any plant that must 
be transplanted. The soil in the flat is 
pressed down well, then watered and set 
away a day or so. Then rows about one 
and a half inches apart are pressed in 
the surface with a ruler and the seed 
(which has been soaked in warm water 
two or three hours to soften the hard 
outer covering and cause them to germi- 
nate more evenly), is placed in these rows, 
one to the inch. If they are planted closer 
together they are difficult to lift when 
transplanting. It is then covered with 
one-fourth inch of sifted soil and sand, 
covered with a wet newspaper and set 
under the kitchen cabinet until the first 
plants appear, in five to eight days. 
Dahlias come up looped like tomatoes do, 
and as soon as these show they can be 
brought to the window, but not in direct 
sunlight, unless they are covered with a 
thin cloth or oil paper, for a few days. 
Some of the seeds germinate quickly, 
while others require several weeks. Water 
moderately, as they are subject to “damp- 
ing off’ fungus if kept too wet. Keep 
the flat in a cool window; 60 degrees or 
70 degrees is about right at first. 

As soon as the plants have the third 
pair of leaves they should be transplanted 
to other flats, prepared like the first one, 
except that the watering is done after the 
plants are set. I use a teaspoon for lift- 
ing them, being careful not to disturb 
other plants or seed that has not sprouted. 
If the plants are uneven in size, only the 
largest need be transplanted, leaving the 
others in the seed flat until they, too, are 
large enough. The seed flat should not be 
discarded until one is sure no more seed 
will grow, for usually it is the slow, puny 
seedlings make the finest blossoms; so 
every effort should be made to save them. 
Have had them grow so slowly they did 
not bloom the first season, but were well 
worth the trouble the next year. 

Usually Dahlia Seedlings bloom and 
make a good clump of roots the first year. 
The roots of the ones that do not bloom 
are so immature they are difficult to win- 
ter over successfully. But if they are let 
dry in the open air a few days, then cut 
apart and each piece dipped or painted 
with melted paraffine, they will usually 
survive. This is a safe method to use on 
all roots, but is a tedious job if there are 
very many, and is not necessary, if the 
roots have matured properly. 

As soon as the transplanted plants have 
five pairs of leaves they should be trans- 
planted into pots and set out in the yard 
to harden off, ready to be set in the gar- 
den, 214 feet apart, in rows 3 feet apart; 
about May 15 in this locality. They 
should be removed from the pots very 
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Mrs. Bangs and one of her seedlings 


carefully so as not to break the ball of 
earth around the roots, and set in holes 
deep enough so the top of the ball is at 
least four inches lower than ground level, 
so as to get the roots deep enough. The 
soil should be packed carefully around 
them and the hole filled in as the plants 
grow. The ground should be kept culti- 
vated around them to form a soil mulch, 
We use a five-prong cultivator, or the 
garden rake, for this purpose. 

When the plants have grown so much 
as to make cultivating difficult, we pack 
old rotted straw around the plants to 
conserve moisture and keep the ground 
cool. In past years I have used the 
sprinkler attachment on the garden hose 
to water my Dahlias, but it made the 
foliage tender and the blossoms did not 
last as well as this season when I used the 
trench method, making ditches between 
the rows and letting the water run in them 
for hours at a time without attention. 
This is quite an advantage to a busy gar- 
dener as it can be used any time of day. 
The straw around the plants does not in- 
terfere in any way, but does help hold the 
moisture. 

DAHLIA NOTES 

It is, by the way, a wise precaution to 
store some dry dirt or sand during July 
or August, while it is perfectly dry, so 
as to have it ready to use when it is needed 
to pack the roots away. Two years ago 
I did not store any dirt as I usually do, 
and we had a lot of rain in the Fall, so 
the roots were very wet when I dug them 
so I let them dry two weeks in a warm 
room. Then, as I had no dry dirt to pack 
them in, I used wood ashes. The moisture 
in the roots formed a lye solution with 
the ashes, which ate the roots so that I lost 
every one of them; a large tub full, of the 
very choicest ones I had kept over from 
previous seasons, 








The past season (1933) was not a very 
favorable one for Dahlias. They started 
to bloom nearly a month later than usual, 
but they produced a splendid crop of 
roots to make up for it. 

Perhaps some will be interested in the 
story of the Dahlia that changed color. 
It was a seedling of 1931, grew rapidly 
and blossomed early. <A rich, yellow 
flower of the formal decorative type, with 
“pencil” marks of dark red on all the 
petals, so we named it Calico. It blos- 
somed profusely and as the season ad- 
vanced, the blossoms contained more and 
more red, until the last bloosom before 
frost was all red. I tried rooting some 
cuttings that Fall and sueceeded in get- 
ting just one of Calico to root, which was 
earried over in the window in a flower 
pot. It was a puny little thing but pre- 
cious, as I had lost its parent roots with 
the ashes. In Spring I set it out in the 
garden with the new seedlings and it 
made a nice plant, but did not bloom. 
When I lifted it, I noticed a ball of warty 
growth on one side of the stalk with nor- 
mal roots on the other side. I left it in- 
tact until this Spring, when I removed 
the warty growth and set the roots in the 
usual way. It grew and blossomed, all 
red flowers with no trace of yellow in 
them. When I lifted the clumps I found 
the same warty growth on all of them; 
the largest as big as my two fists, on one 
side of the stem, with normal roots on 
the other. It does not seem to injure 
them in any way. 

I do not pinch the tip out of seedlings 
to foree them to branch, but let them grow 
up and bloom so they can be marked and 
recorded. But the plants grown from 
roots from the previous year are pinched 
out when they have five or six pair of 
leaves, to make plants with more blossoms. 

The less desirable ones grow faster and 
produce better roots than the fine ones, 
which are more likely to be long, slender 
ones instead of the short fat ones of the 
old-fashioned kinds we used to grow. 

I use a great deal of wood ashes on my 
Dahlia plot, as Dahlias love potash. Com- 
mercial fertilizers which contain a large 
amount of potash may be used if one 
does not have the ashes. 

It is a common practice to call Dahlia 
roots tubers. This is not correct botani- 
eally, as a tuber is a thickened or fleshy 
portion of underground stem having eyes 
or buds from which new plants are pro- 
duced, such as a potato; while a root does 
not contain eyes or buds. In ease of the 
Dahlias we really do have a tuberous root 
with eyes on the crown and not on the 
true root itself. New varieties or species 
of plants grown from roots not tubers 
are patentable under the new patent act. 
This makes it necessary to eall a Dahlia 
root by its ecorreet name. 


Dahlia-growing Under Cloth 


‘ protect the growing of a fine ecol- 

lection of prize-winning Dahlias the 
past two years, I set up a frame of eight- 
foot stakes through every third row, on 
top of each row of stakes. A strip one- 
inch wide by quarter-inch thick I fasten 
tight to each stake. Strong wire is run 
the length of the rows on top of the eross 
strips and fastened tight to each stake. 

I fold the cheese cloth four feet wide, 
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and roll it up on a nine-foot pole. I lay it 
on end of the frame and unroll the length 
of the rows, and fasten the ends tight. 
Use strong, coarse twine and tie across 
the top of cloth, tight to outside stake. 

The cloth protects your Dahlias in sev- 
eral ways: Keeps the soil cool and from 
drying out; saves watering, also mulching 
the ground; saves the blooms from burn- 
ing during September midday sun. Where 
your Dahlias are in full bloom, hard rains 
do no damage to them, as it works like a 
sieve on the plants. Two years I went 
through a northeast high wind and rain. 
Not a plant or stake was blown down. 
The first frost gets those not covered, 
while those under the cloth keep bloom- 
ing as if nothing had happened. 


F. C. S., (Conn.) 
Starting Dahlias Right 


AHLIAS are easily grown, growing 

to perfection in almost any soil, pro- 
vided care is given to treatment in the 
method of planting, fertilization, culti- 
vating and watering. They should have 
an open, sunny location, but succeed in 
partial shade and in planting them it 
should be planned to have them in the 
sun at least two-thirds of the day, pref- 
erably the first part of the day. 

Prepare the soil thoroughly by digging 
or plowing twelve to eighteen inches deep, 
and after digging or plowing, see that the 
ground is worked to a fine state of tilth. 
If the soil has much elay in it, work some 
sand or ashes to make it more friable. 
If the soil is poor, work in some well- 
rotted stable manure or artificial ferti- 
lizer but do not over fertilize, especially 
at planting time. 
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When planted in rows, Dahlia roots 
should be planted about three feet apart 
in the row and the rows about three feet 
apart for ordinary culture. Each root 
should be laid flat or horizontal (never 
on end) with the eye up in a furrow 6 
to 8 inches deep and the root should only 
be covered about two inches at time of 
planting. It is better if only one root 
with one eye, two at most, is planted in 
a hill, and if more than two sprouts 
appear, the extra sprouts should be 
removed. The size of the bulb does not 
make any difference. If the bulb is 
mature, that is all that is necessary. In 
fact some Dahlias that produce large 
plants and large flowers make small bulbs 
and some Dahlias that produce small 
plants and small flowers make large 
bulbs. The size of the bulb has nothing 
to do with the size of the plant and 
flower. There is no rule governing this. 


As the root sprouts and grows, the 
earth should be pulled into the furrow 
until it is pulled around the growing 
plant on a level with the surrounding 
ground. This insures a proper depth of 
the root to conserve the moisture for its 
roots during any dry weather. If the 
variety is especially tall-growing, five foot 
stakes about an inch to one and one-half 
inch square, sharpened, should be driven 
firmly into the ground about two or three 
inches from the end of the root which has 
the eye. As the plant grows it may be 
tied with coarse cord or strips of cloth. 
Stakes may be placed later, when needed, 
if care is used in driving so as not to 
injure the growing bulbs. 

F. W. Hark eroap, (Tenn.) 
—(in Bulletin of American Dahlia Society) 


Successful Method of Growing Sweet Peas 


By R. L. POPENOE, (Calif.) 


learned a_ suecessful and unusual 

method of starting Sweet Peas. In- 
stead of planting the seed in the row 
where they are to remain he starts them 
in a seed bed or flat and transplants them 
to their permanent location after they get 
to be about four inches high. This per- 
mits the plants to be started earlier than 
could be done in the garden if weather 
conditions were unfavorable, and it in- 
sures a good stand, properly spaced for 
the best development and bloom. 

It seems that the root growth at this 
stage exceeds that of the top. The plant 
is “digging in” and laying a foundation 
for future growth, so that it recovers 
quickly from the shock of moving. After 
the top begins to lengthen out, or vine, 
the plants stunt easily and many fail to 
live, when transplanted. 

Obviously this method is not offered for 
the commercial grower or for one who 
grows Sweet Peas on a large scale, but it 
has its appeal to the back-yard gardener 
who has room for a small row and likes 
flowers of the best quality. 

Approved methods of soil preparation: 

Spading the trench where the plants 
are to be set, deeply; fertilizing it well 
with well-rotted manure, leaf mold, and 
bone meal, far enough ahead of the set- 
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ting time to give it a chance to ripen or 
eure and become well settled. As in the 
common practice when planting seed the 
trench is not completely filled until the 
plants have made considerable growth. 

When the plants are of the proper size 
they are set in the row spacing them from 
ten inches to one foot apart. This spac- 
ing allows plenty of room for develop- 
ment and results in a rank growth of vine 
and long-stemmed flowers. All bare space 
on the trellis is soon filled with lateral 
growth. Any that fail to grow are re- 
placed from the reserve supply in the 
seed bed. 

Allowing the plants full growing room 
from the start avoids the spindling growth 
and poor color that is sure to result from 
overcrowding when the grower plants the 
seed thickly to insure a stand, then 
through his — (or her) — tender-hearted- 
ness shrinks from thinning the plants to 
the proper distance. 

For the past six years I have watched 
this method produce earlier, larger, and 
better Sweet Peas than formerly were 
grown by the usual way and with little 
additional work. My neighbor has con- 
vineed me of the value of his method so 
I am passing it on in the hope that other 
back-yard gardeners will also profit by 
its use. 
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“Hush Wing,”—the Screech Owl 


By N. R. CASILLO, (Penna.) 


HE chill, early March air was 
shattered by the excited chatter of 
English Sparrows and by the less 
frequent alarm chirps of Robins. From 
the vantage point of a dining room win- 
dow overlooking the carden, I observed 
four or five plump Robins with feathers 
fluffed and shoulders hunched, perched on 
the cross bars of a rose arbor. About 
them bustled a dozen or so Sparrows 
chattering for all they were worth. But 
the cause for their alarm was not located 
there, for in a moment they dashed to a 
nearby martin house and began circling 
it, all the while scolding like the most 
ardent shrews. Unconcernedly hunched 
on the topmost platform of the house was 
the object of their excitement and clamor. 
It was Hush Wing, the Screech Owl. 

Late that afternoon the little Owl was 
still there, but was now severely ignored 
by the Robins, and received only an im- 
pertinently-inquisitive cheep from the 
passing Sparrows. I noticed though, 
that the Sparrows took great care not 
to alight on the house. 

Shortly after dusk I discovered that 
Hush Wing had departed, so I got out a 
ladder, carefully slanted it against the 
martin house and proceeded aloft for a 
detailed investigation. When my eyes 
reached the level of the third story plat- 
form, I ducked in alarm as a ball of 
feathers hurtled from the door and winged 
off into the darkness. My flashlight re- 
vealed four white eggs; evidence enough 
that the Owls had taken possession, and 
likely I had disturbed the female. 

Yes, the arrangement entirely pleased 
me. In the first place they would drive 
away the Sparrows that had already de- 
posited large piles of nest materials in 
the martin house, preparatory to spring 
housekeeping. More to my taste, how- 
ever, they would exterminate the numer- 
ous field mice that had taken possession 
of my garage. Even the possible decapi- 
tation of a dozen or more Sparrows would 
also meet with my heartiest approval. In 
this latter respect, my constant and care- 
ful observation failed to disclose the 
killing of even a single Sparrow. The 
mice were plentiful so the Sparrows 
were spared. 

In a few nights I became more or less 
accustomed to the quavery tremolo that 
was Hush Wing’s spooky love song. In- 
deed, it was an indication that all was well 
w ith the Owl Family, and in some mys- 
terious manner caused a feeling of con- 
tentment to pervade me whenever I heard 
it. Frequently, one or two of the ghostly 
arias were sufficient to plunge me into 
peaceful slumber. 

I shall never forget the night when the 
highly capricious winds of March were 
tearing through the trees about the house, 
causing them to moan and groan like so 
many anguished beings. Shortly after- 
wards the winds were reinforced by a 
driving, sleety snow and an extremely low 
temperature. The elements had combined 
until it seemed as if a thousand furies 
were unleashed. Above it all I suddenly 
discerned “the shivery love song of the 
shivering Owl,” as it is so aptly called 


‘martin house. 


in the south. All night long it continued, 
a mournful and spectral accompaniment 
to the lashing storm. No wonder its song 
is considered by many to be an omen of 
evil! 

The idea of permitting Owls on my 
premises, to say nothing of letting them 
nest in my martin house, caused more 
than one good neighbor to utter uncom- 
plimentary remarks, until I convinced 

















“Hush Wing” on his Front Porch 


them that they were absolutely harmless 
to small Birds when other prey was avail- 
able. In this case, the numerous, neat, 
furry pellets and empty skulls on the 
ground below the martin house amply 
attested to their inroads on the mouse 
elan. I will add that when other foods 
are lacking, as they usually are in severe 
weather, even the Screech Owl will attack 
small Birds. Fortunately, most of the 
victims are the English Sparrows. 

On a typically bleak afternoon, a few 
days before the termination of the eggs’ 
incubation period, I was galvanized into 
action by the insistent and angry screams 
of a pair of Blue Jays. Jay—jay—jay! 
they scolded. When I reached a conven- 
ient window I saw one of the handsome 
Birds dive into a clump of conifers, 
screaming in a most blood-curdling man- 
ner; the other perched on the top of a 
small hemlock was burning the raw air 
with a variety of expletives. Shortly, I 
saw the cause of all their excitement. 
Sleepily hugging the trunk of a dense 
spruce was Hush Wing himself, apparent- 
ly oblivious to the bedlam about him. 
Suddenly, from the corner of my eye I 
saw a streak of blue shoot from the 
I quickly turned and per- 
ceived a third Jay furtively and guiltily 
disappearing into a nearby thicket. All 
this unbecoming reticence caused me to 
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be apprehensive, so I rushed out, hur- 
riedly placed the ever-ready ladder and 
went aloft. My fears were confirmed. 
The mother was absent and every single 
one of the four eggs had been frightfully 
eracked and pecked by that sneaky dandy. 
Then, fearing the return and wrath of 
the mother, he had left without eating 
even a single morsel of the grisly feast. 
The Jay is a great tormentor of Hush 
Wing’s clan. 

That night I was certain that the dole- 
fully mournful ery that shivered through 
the frosted air was not of love, but one 
of grief and mourning. 





Birds and Squash Seeds 
About two years ago I fastened the 


end of a crate (because it had a 
ridge around the edge) on top of a catalpa 
stump that had a Chickadee’s nest in it 
a couple of years before. Squash seeds 
in liberal quantity have been placed on 
this board, and usually two Blue Jays will 
carry away almost a cupful a day. If 
the seed is put out clean, they alternately 
pick up one and, holding it beneath one 
foot, peck out its contents. But strange 
to say, if the seed are put out just as 
they come out of the squash, they will 
pick them out and bolt them whole. All 
of last Summer, squash seed were put out 
from time to time. Often a week or two 
would elapse, but if a handful of seed 
were there, they were gone at night. 
Oecasionally a Chicakee ate some, and this 
Winter a White-Breasted Nuthatch has 
visited daily, but he seems to eat of the 
soft squash; a small one cut in half, or 
pumpkin is kept on the board most of 
the time. One day, looking out of the 
front window, the Nuthatch was hopping 
about on the ground and found a squash 
seed. He tried to put it in a fissure of 
the bark of a maple tree and it flipped 
off on the ground. He went after it and 
the next time it stayed. where he put it, 
and it may be there now. I found an- 
other squash seed in a similar place on a 
pear tree. 


FreEperIC T. JENcKS, (R. I.) 





Starlings Not Quarrelsome 


WOULD like to put in a good word 

for the Starling. My: neighborhood is 
thickly infested with them; they nest in 
two barns within 50 feet of each other, 
and I have been feeding them all Winter 
with table scraps, even to thick chunks of 
ham fat. Juncos, Sparrows, and a Downy 
Woodpecker eat with them. The Star- 
lings occasionally chastise the English 
Sparrows, but I have never seen them mo- 
lest other Birds. They consume almost 
all kinds of insects (injurious), even to 
tent caterpillars, which I have seen them 
sarry to the nest. 

As is well known, the Bluebird objects 
to too close association with other Birds. 
Last Summer, I had a bird house ocecu- 
pied by a pair of Bluebirds all Summer, 
in which they raised two broods without 
mortalities, and this house was within 100 
feet of the two barns full of Starlings. 
I claim this proves they do not harm our 
native Birds. They never touch fruit. 


F. C. WEILER, (Mass.) 
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Useful Hints for April 


OW, before growth begins, use the 

first application of lime and sulfur 
on Rambler Roses and any others that are 
subject to mildew. This is a disease that 
may be prevented in most eases, but is 
very difficult to cure when it once gets a 
foothold. Some Roses, especially among 
the Ramblers, are quite subject to it, 
while others seem to resist all attacks. 


Of late years the old-fashioned Pink 
Spiraea which bloomed so beautifully in 
our mothers’ gardens and was called 
“Queen of the Meadow” has become 
almost a menace to the garden because of 
mildew. Unless sprayed very early and 
kept close watch of, the blossoms are 
utterly ruined. Instead of the nice big 
fluffy heads of lovely pink, they become 
an unsightly mass covered with mildew. 
Lime and sulfur is the cure. 

New shrubs and trees should be set out 
or old ones transplanted before April 
15th (Central New York). Later in the 
month many perennials will be up far 
enough to make separating and resetting 
both possible and advisable. 

By the middle of the month the first 
planting of “Glads” can probably be set 
out. From then on, make another plant- 
ing every week or two until July lst, 
according to your space, tte number you 
desire, and the succession of bloom you 
wish. As there are both early- and late- 
flowering ones, this factor must be taken 
into account in deciding when to plant. 
Those who raise these summer-flowering 
bulbs, usually depend on them for late 
August and September bloom. They may 
go on until quite heavy frosts, but the 
corms will not have much time to mature. 


April starts the season when so many 
thoughtless (often willfully so) people 
get the urge to go into the country or 
woods to pick and destroy every thing 
that blooms. 

The call of Nature is a natural, whole- 
some one; but it seems such a pity that 
those who feel and respond to it cannot 
leave selfishness behind and take a few 
grains of commonsense with them. Why 
can’t they enjoy and not destroy? 

There would be little harm done if 
scissors or knife were taken along and a 
few flowers gathered as one would do in 
the garden. A lovely little bunch of 
Arbutus could be picked without injuring 
the plants at all, but pulling it up by the 
roots is little, if any, short of a sin. If 
it is sinful to be selfish, then it is sinful 
to be wantonly destructive. It isn’t always 
the lower type of foreigners that are to 
blame either. In fact, Americans who 
ought to know better are much more apt 
to be at fault. 


This issue contains a very well-balanced 
assortment of facts and information about 
gardening and flowers. There are com- 
paratively few phases of the subject 
which are not treated at least briefly. 
Look through the pages carefully and 
don’t forget that some of the most valu- 
able facts are contained in the shortest 
items or paragraphs. The Wayside Ram- 
bling and Q. & A. departments always 
have facts and discussions which cannot 
be found anywhere else. 
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Copyright—The Architects’ Small House 


Service Bureau, 


Inc.—Design 5-A-29 


Dutch Colonial House, Low Cost Range’ 


By The Architects’ Small House Service Bureau of the United States, Inc. 


5-A-29: Hooded entrance; gambrel 
roof; enclosed sunporech; windows 
divided into small lights; shutters. 


SEATURES of the exterior of design 


DINING 
ROOM 


We"-x 96" 








LIVING ROOM 


19°6° & “oO” 








D M 


200° 11°6" 





Features of the interior: Coat closet; 
enclosed stairway opening from living 
room; colonial fireplace; double French 
doors opening from living and dining 
rooms into sunporch; service entry with 
stairs to basement adjoining kitchen; two 


bedrooms and bath on second floor; two 
closets in larger bedrooms. 


Chief among the advantages of this 
house is its comparative inexpensiveness 
to build. Another, which contributes 
greatly to the comfort and livableness of 
the house, is the generous size of the 
rooms, for by skilled planning all floor 
space is utilized to the best advantage. 

The large sunporch, although a pleas- 
ing addition to the house, may be omitted 
for a time if there is particular need for 
economy. On the narrower lot, it may be 
located at the rear. 


The two bedrooms are both of desirable 
size, each with the unbroken wall space 
so necessary for furniture arrangement. 


Construction: Wood frame, exterior 
finish wide siding or shingles, shingle 
roof. 

Facing: South or west. 

Lot size: Approximately 45 feet. 

The house plans and details which have 
been running in this magazine for many 
months have been favorably commented 
on by a large number of readers and 
within recent months more questions have 
been asked than before during the same 
period. 

Readers will be interested to know that 
we are planning on illustrating a few of 
the larger type of houses. 

*EpiITorR’s Note: Working drawings and 
specifications for the house shown above may 
be secured at moderate cost through the Home 
Building Editor of this paper. This service is 
presented to our readers through co-operation 
with the Architects’ Small House Service 
Bureau. The Bureau is endorsed by the Ameri- 
can Institute of Architects and by the United 
States Department of Commerce. Questions 
from our readers regarding home building 
will be answered at no charge by the technical 
department of the Architects Small House 
Service Bureau. Address the Home _ Build- 


ing Editor, enclosing a stamped, addressed 
envelope. 
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National Flower and Garden 
Show at Rochester, N. Y., April 
13 to April 22 


OCHESTER, New York, plays host 

this year to the 15th National Flower 
and Garden Show conducted by the 
Society of American Florists and Orna- 
mental Horticulturists. This is the first 
event in Rochester’s Centennial Celebra- 
tion and the expected attendance is over 
150,000. 

Some of the outstanding displays will 
be water gardens of graceful aquatic 
plants; a mirror garden, rock gardens con- 
taining Alpine plants and dwarf 
varieties; orchids—ineluding the Tiger 
Orchid from the Andes—hundreds of 
Roses among which will be the Black 
Rose of Sangerhausen and the famous 
Green Rose; the new lovely fawn-colored 
“Rochester Rose” developed especially for 
the Centennial; importations of Holland 
tulips, Bermulda lilies, Japanese lilies, 
English primroses and the glamorous 
Golden Bells of Cathay. 

Among the strange flowers exhibited 
will be the Venus Fly-Trap with jaws and 
teeth like a fish and eats flies and small 
insects; the Bird of Paradise Flower 
which resembles the head of a brilliantly 
plumaged bird. 

The local garden clubs will play an im- 
portant part in the show and have their 
own displays in a building devoted to 
garden clubs. 

The Flower Show Officials will make a 
special appeal to the children, believing 
that the love of flowers is a child’s natural 
heritage. The expense of putting on a 
show of this kind is borne by men and 
women who love flowers and their labor 
is repayed only by the stimulated interest 
in and appreciation of the advance in 
horticulture and floriculture. 





Why Not a Parsley Patch? 


doing a little reconnoitering in my 
own neighborhood recently, I found 
many gardens. without this pretty garnish 
and seasoning plant. The neighboring 
housewives used Parsely plentifully and 
for many purposes, yet they evidently pre- 
ferred to buy rather than to have the 
pleasure of raising it in their own 
gardens. 

How much more convenient and satis- 
factory to have a bed of the mossy Pars- 
ley in your back yard, ready for use at 
any time. Early in the morning there it 
is all fresh and dewy, and you can run 








Gourds cover a Trellis quickly and pro- 

duce useful fruit which will make dip- 

pers or Wren houses— MAE DUST, 
(Mich.) 
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Main Street 


out and pick a few dainty sprigs to gar- 
nish that nice dish of breakfast bacon, 
and while you are about it, you may as 
well gather enough to flavor the soup, and 
season or garnish the meat, chicken, or 
fish. 

In your cook book, have you ever no- 
ticed how many recipes eall for Parsley? 
I may have trained my family Parsley- 
ward, but as I have suggested, they like 
it in soup and meats, their favorite dress- 
ing for chicken, duck, or turkey is one 
seasoned with celery and Parsley, and the 
salad they most frequently ask me to 
make is one with a jello foundation, con- 
taining celery and apples, and with the 
bright green of a generous amount of 
finely-chopped Parsley, setting off the 
vivid red of the pimentoes. 

Parsley is more healthful than the aver- 
age housewife realizes, as it is rich in iron 
and mineral salts, and it has a soothing 
effect on inflammatory conditions of the 
urinary tract. 

This plant should be sown early in the 
Spring, in rich, mellow soil, previously 
soaking the seed for a few hours in tepid 
water. 

I find a somewhat sheltered spot under 
the pink rose bush, and near a large 
clump of wild primroses, a good place. 
Another small bed in a nook off the edge 
of the rock garden is flourishing. These 
do not mar the beauty of the flowers; 
indeed, Parsley makes an attractive and 
useful border for flower beds. 

With a little care, Parsley will stay 
green all Winter. Simply cover it with 
leaves, or better still, turn a pine box 
over the bed, leaving one edge of the box 





raised slightly to give air. This will pro- 
tect the Parsley, and it is more convenient 
to gather than when covered with leaves. 
During the Winter, if you like, you may 
have a pot of it in your sunny kitchen 
window. 

Finally, sister housewife, if you haven’t 
a Parsley bed in your back yard, I hope 
when you read this,’ you will get the 
memorandum book where you have listed 
the things you mean to plant in your 
garden, and write PARSLEY, in capital 
letters. 


Dixie M. Burton, (Kans.) 





Electrically-Heated Propagating 
Bed 

LECTRIC heat has been very success- 

fully applied to Propagating Beds; 
and the sketch herewith shows the details. 
The Westinghouse Company, and doubt- 
less the other large electric manufacturing 
companies, make units for this purpose, 
consisting of a low-temperature heating 
element mounted in a light rust-resisting 
frame. It has an automatie control to 
maintain the desired temperature. Those 


who are interested in propagating in a 
small way, may find electricity very useful 
for this purpose, and the expense of 
operating perhaps not too large. 
—(Enprror) 
Cross Section & Cutting Bench ry 
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Grasses for Lawn Purposes 


POR a general purpose lawn Kentucky 
Bluegrass is unexeelled, either when 
used alone or in combination with other 
grasses, declares Professor M. T. Munn, 
seed specialist at the State Experiment 
Station at Geneva, in a recent statement 
on a three-year test with various ecombina- 
tions and unmixed plantings of grasses for 
lawns made on the Station grounds. Some 
of the Bluegrass plats did not look espe- 
cially promising the first season, he says, 
but later they improved in appearance 
and are now the most promising of all the 
plats. 

Professor Munn says: 

“The: Ryegrass which is grown in the 
Northwest and sold as “domestic” Rye- 
grass has proved to be an annual and 
serves only as a nurse erop. 

“Perennial Ryegrass, particularly stock 
from England and Ireland, proved to be 
very persistent and does not die out after 
a season or so, as advertised. On the con- 
trary, it becomes long and leafy very 
quickly after each cutting and in the 
Summer becomes very tough to cut. 

Timothy is an abomination in a lawn 
seeding mixture, for it grows quickly, 
crowds badly, is stubbly, and soon disap- 
pears altogether. 

The Fescues are suited only to light 
soils, to shaded areas, and golf greens, and 
then must be used in sufficient amounts to 
insure a feseue turf. It is a mistake to 
use a small amount of fescue seed in a 
mixture, as it will only produce a spotted 
lawn and occasion complaint on the part 
of the buyer. 

The Bent Grasses are in much the same 
class as the Fescues, especially as regards 
their use in lawn grass mixtures. They 
are suited for use only under special con- 
ditions and then require special handling 
for satisfaetory results. Advertisements 
to the contrary, the Bent Grasses are not 
adapted to general purpose lawns.” 

The trials also showed that in this 
State (New York) it is rarely safe to seed 
after the first of October, as later seed- 
lings encounter too cold weather to become 
established and usually must be reseeded 
in the Spring. 


Flower JYrowew 





Book Reviews 





PEPPER, A DOGS OWN STORY. By 
Hugh King Harris. Illustrated by Gris- 
wold Tyng: 253 pp. Lothrop, Lee, and 
Shepard Company, Boston. Price $1.50. 
An intelligent little fox terrier tells the 

story of its life from the earliest days. Not 

only are its thoughts and feelings, its com- 
forts and discomforts, depicted, but its keen 
analysis of the people about it,—friends, 
and those not so friendly,—leads one to 
wonder just how much a dog does appreci- 
ate situations around it. Pepper has some 
thrilling experiences which bring out the 
best in his disposition and character, and 
loyalty is always uppermost among his inti- 
mates in the canine, as well as in the 
human world. The book is a fit companion 
for Black Beauty, and will make for itself 
a permanent place among animal classics. 


BLUE BARNS, THE STORY OF ANDREW 
THE GOOSE AND THE SEVEN 
LITTLE DUCKS. By Helen Sevall, 
Beautifully illustrated by the author. 
Macmillan Company, New York. Price 
$1.75. 

This artistic picture story is bound to 
delight the child. The doings of the seven 
little ducks, hatched in an incubator and 
mothered by the great gander, Andrew, con- 
tinually entertain as by him they are intro- 
duced to the dog, the cows, the pigs, and 
other dwellers of Blue Barns. Their trips 
with the farmer’s wife to the village store 
are amusing. And finally, when Spring 
came there came with it an O. Henry twist 
to the story; and what became of the seven 
little ducks—the reader may guess more 
accurately than did the other residents of 
Blue Barns. 


EYES Of THE WILDERNESS, By Chas. 
G. D. Roberts. 270 pp. Macmillan Com- 
pany, New York. Price $1.90. 


This is a collection of short animal stories 
by one whose intimate and sympathic study 
for years, of wild animals in their homes, 
enables him to understand much of their 
thoughts, language, feelings, and affections. 
One of the most realistic and affecting tales 
is that of a moose and her baby calf. How 
she rescues it from all but a fatal forest 
fire is vividly portrayed. And with the 
near tragedy come incidents in the lives of 
other forest friends and foes which are all 
but caught in the flames. This story alone 
should render us more alive to the responsi- 
bilities which a bit of carelessness may 
bring, not only in the destruction of trees 
and other vegetation but of animal life. 


STORIES OF SHEPHERD LIFE. By 
Annie Johnson Burns. Fully iliustrated. 
124 pp. American Book Company, New 
York. Price 52 cents. 

A small social science reader takes the 
children over the hills with the shepherd 
and sheep, and then brings them back to 
grandmother’s days when the carding, spin- 
ning, dyeing, and weaving were all done at 
home. We see grandmother walking more 
than twenty miles a day in front of her 
big wheel, three steps back and three for- 
ward as she drew out and twisted the long 
thread from each small piece of wool held 
in her hand. 


CAVE LIFE OF KENTUCKY. By Vernon 
Bailey. With chapters on Birds, by 
Florence Merriam Bailey; and on Inver- 
tebrates. by Leonard Giovannoli. Ninety 
illustrations from photographs. 256 pp- 
The University Press, Notre Dame, Ind. 
Price $1.25. 
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The dearth of literature on this interest- 
ing region makes this contribution, from a 
well known naturalist, doubly welcome. 
After a hasty glance at the vegetation, the 
author gives some interesting descriptions 
of mammals, from the bison and bear of 
days agone, to those now more or less num- 
erous. Red and gray foxes seem to be the 
largest mammals now in this region; and 
cottontail rabbits the most numerous game 
animals. There are a dozen species of bats; 
bird life is rich and interesting; there are 
several turtles and lizards as well as plenty 
of snakes—all harmless save the timber 
rattler and the copperhead. The colorless 
blind fish for which the Mammoth Cave has 
long been noted are now growing rare, for 
which the curio hunter is in part respon- 
sible. 


A LIVING FROM THE LAND. By Wil- 
liam B. Duryee, Secretary of Agriculture 
of New Jersey. Illustrated. 189 pp. 
Whittlesey House, McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, New York. Price $1.50. 

This book is written in answer to the 
thousand-and-one queries which the author 
has received officially regarding the back-to- 
the-land movement. He appreciates the 
fact that many industries will now give 
shorter hours and that there will be a 
chance for hundreds of thousands of fami- 
lies to add to their income and happiness in 
the new way (which is a part of THE 
Cooper PLAN though not called by that 
name). Getting Established in the Country, 
Financing and Protecting the Investment, 
Making the Soil Produce Crops, Food from 
the Garden, Poultry as a Source of Income, 
The Family Milk Supply, and Marketing 
Farm Products, are some of the topics pre- 
sented. 


NEW GARDENS FOR OLD. By H. Stuart 
Ortloff and Henry B. Raymore.  Iilus- 
trated with photographs and line draw- 
ings. 196 pp. Doubleday, Doran and Com- 
pany, Garden City, N. Y. Price $2.00. 
Making over a garden, like refashioning 

a garment, may require more skill than 
forming a new one. In this book the author 
strives to show how to improve grounds not 
satisfactorily planted, applying with mini- 
mum expenditure accepted principles of 
good landscape design and at the same time 
making the most of what is already there. 
He shows how removing too dense a growth 
at one point, pruning, replacing large 
shrubs with small ones, may improve. 
There is an excellent section on color 
schemes, and some charming combinations 
of herbaceous plants and shrubbery are sug- 
gested. There are various practical plans 
for growing bulbs. The comparatively new 
problem of soil acidity is presented. 


A THATCHED ROOF. By Beverly Nichols. 
Illustrated by Rex Whistler. 294 pp. 
Doubleday, Doran and Company, Garden 
City, N. Y. Price $2.50. 

Down the Garden Path, by the same 
author, which is proving so popular, was 
all about a garden. This book is all about 
the cottage which stands in this garden. It 
is a quaint old English cottage with a 
thatched roof. We follow a bachelor in his 
experiences in making a home, the renova- 
tion of the garden room, with its red brick 
floor; the glass house which held his won- 
der-vine; the “Japanese garden” of seed- 
ling beeches; the dog, hens, and bees; all 
written in a sprightly way and interspersed 
with laughable experiences with queer and 
quaint neighbors. But why not take 
Doubleday, Doran’s offer to send a copy 
gratis to your Garden Club, as well as 
copies of other garden books. After your 
reviewer has reviewed it for the Club, it 
may be returned to the publishers. 


BEsSIE L. PutNAM 
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EXPERIMENTING WITH THE NATIVE 
ORCHID 

On the 28th of January, 1933, the 
weather being spring-like with very little 
frost in the ground, I dug a plant of the 
Yellow Ladyslipper, or Orchid, from my 
garden and decided to experiment. These 
plants may be dug in the Fall and placed 
in a cold cellar, then brought up to partial 
light some time in January, for seldom do 
we find a January so accommodating. As 
to permit lifting plants from underneath 
their Winter blanket. 

I used a medium-sized plant jar and in 
the bottom placed several smal] stones. 
Over the stones I placed about an inch and 
a half of rather coarse pieces of sphagnum 
moss mixed with about an equal amount of 
peat moss. I then sifted in another inch 
of woods-dirt rich in humus. I placed the 
roots of the Ladyslipper upon this last 
layer. I then filled the jar with the woods- 
dirt, mixed with one-third acid soil, to 
within one-half inch of the top. This al- 
lowed the crowns of the Ladyslipper to be 
covered with but two inches of soil. I 
watered sparingly, as the dirt itself seemed 
quite moist, and placed it in a dark cellar. 
Here I left it for one week, watering it 
about twice during this period. I then 
brought it to the kitchen where it was kept 
another week at a moderate temperature 
of about seventy degrees. This time I 
watered it more freely as growth had 
started. Here it was also given partial 
light. 

I then moved it to an upstairs window 
where it was admitted to full sunlight. At 
this same time I filled in the remaining 
one-half inch with good old well-rotted barn- 
yard fertilizer. I watered it about every 
two days, and on March 2, two days before 
the inauguration of the President, my Or- 
chid burst into full bloom, its growth to 
flowering covering a period of 33 days. It 
had two large yellow blooms. 


ARTHUR M. WALRATH, (N. Y.) 


TOBACCO DUST AND ASTERS 


A reader sends a clipping stating that 
tobacco dust sprinkled over the soil when 
planting Asters will help to control aphis 
which may get on the roots. The note does 
not say how much tobacco dust to use, and 
it is probable that if tobacco stems were 
available, that if the ground is mulched 
with a light application of the stems, allow- 
ing them to remain on the ground all Win- 
ter, that the control will be much more 
thorough, besides the fertility which is 
added to the soil.—(Ep1Iror. ) 


BEST PANSIES 


My finest Pansies come from seed sown 
about the Ist of July. This produces strong 
hardy plants that winter well and give fine 
large flowers early in May. Many speci- 
mens measure well over two inches across. 

HANS Peter, (Ont.) 


LONG BLOOMING OF GLADS 


If one wishes their “Glads” to bloom all 
Summer and Autumn, plant some of the 
smaller bulbs between the larger ones. The 
larger bulbs will bloom first, and at the 
same time the smaller ones will be growing 
and will bloom later and until frost if late 
varieties are planted. 

Mrs. Marie PHELPS, (Kans.) 








BIRD BATH ON STUMP 

One of my neighbors made a very satis- 
factory and popular Bird Bath last Sum- 
mer. He used the top of a tree stump, 
making a shallow pan with cement, and, 
on the south side planted a solitary castor- 
bean plant for shade. 

The Birds must have passed the good 
word along for the place seemed to never 
be without its noisy occupants. 


Mrs. M. N. WixLcox, (Kans. ) 


‘ 





Bath Tub is always ready 


ISMENE CALATHINA 


Several years ago I bought six bulbs of 
Ismene Calentha from H. H. Berger of 
New York. Most of them blossomed that 
season—the blossom stalks six or eight 
inches high, one flower to a stalk—dainty 
and fragrant. The bulbs were taken up in 
Fall and stored, planted in the Spring, 
three seasons, I think;—fine, large bulbs 
the only result. 

Daughter, laughingly, asked—“Why do 
you put those things out every Spring and 
bring them in every Fall when they never 
bloom?” And I answered;—‘“Some day 
they may bloom.” 

Last Spring out they went again, and 
I was amply repaid for all my trouble. 
One or two stalks from fifteen to eighteen 
inches high from each bulb, each stalk 
bearing from one to three lovely flowers, 
no resemblance to a Daffodil—more like a 
Lily—glistening white with delicate green 
stripes, delightfully fragrant. 

These were much larger than those of 
the first year, and kept well when cut. 

The fine bulbs are now stored with the 
Dahlias and Gladioli, and if it should be 
another three years before they bloom I 
shall not complain. I shall look for some 
flowers from them next year, as there are 
now a couple of dozen of the bulbs. 

Possibly the original ones were absorbed 
and the young ones had to reach a certain 
age before blooming. The bulbs are hardy 
and good keepers. 

Mrs. LyMAn A. REED, (Ohio) 


REGAL LILY DOES WELL 


I think I should have written of the 
Regal Lily I bought seven years ago. It 
put up three blossom stalks this Spring. 
Two are six feet tall, one not so tall. They 
do better for me than the Madonna or the 


old Tiger Lily. I just put a few leaves 
for covering on the bulbs in Winter. One 
stalk has 14 blossoms, one stalk 10 blos- 
soms, and one 10, all perfect large blooms, 
larger than Madonna. They are not pure 
white, but cream with stripes of yellow. I 
feel like a millionaire. I have several 
younger bulbs. Have five or more blooms 
on each. 
Mrs. H. E. Ivirr, (Kans.) 





EUONYMUS AMERICANA OR STRAW- 
BERRYBUSH 

Articles on “shrubs which are orna- 
mental in the winter landscape,” due to 
their berries, do not mention the so-called 
Strawberrybush. I think this is the Brook 
Kuonymus. It has been perfectly hardy 
here in Minnesota for the past ten years 
and berries are more plentiful each season. 
The fruits remind one of Bittersweet, but 
are somewhat different on close examina- 
tion. They are very showy and hang to 
the shrub until Spring. The blossoms are 
quite small, four petaled and of chocolate 
color. 

This shrub suckers to some extent but 
not enough to be a nuisance. Friends are 
usually willing to take the “extras.” 

Amy L. SNOwBERG, ( Minn.) 

EXPERIENCE WITH BONE MEAL 

I tried bone meal around my Lemon 
Lilies after they had failed to bloom the 
previous year, and was well rewarded with 
forty nice well-formed blossoms. It is best 
to keep the bone meal a few inches away 
from the plant and apply at least three 
times during the season, mixing it well into 
the soil. 

Myrt_e E. Serrz, (Wisc.) 

EpITor’s NotTe:—Bone meal is one of the 
best all-around garden fertilizers and is pretty 
safe to use most anywhere, because it is rather 
slow acting and not likely to damage any plant. 
There are a few plants which do not relish the 
lime which is contained if bone meal, but the 
other fertilizing elements are available and 
useful to a very large number of species. 


Further experiences with bone meal from 
others will be helpful. 


SEDUM WITH BRIGHT PLANTS 
I find green and cream variegated Sedum 
fine to plant with bright foliage plants in 
boxes near the house. It is charming any 
place in the garden; and it is hardy and 
increases freely. The kind that has green 
leaves and red blooms in August and Sep- 
tember is charming. 
Mrs. H. E. Ivirr, (Kans.) 
WATER PLANTS IN TUB 
_ I start water plants in tub as all it needs 
is water added. Green and variegated 
Calimus, Umbrella Plant, and Water 
Hyacinth, grow freely, also Water Lilies. 
Mrs. H. E. Ivirr, ( Kans.) 


TUB TAKES PLACE OF POOL 
If you can’t have a pool, do have one 
or more tubs set in the ground. 
Mrs. H. E. Ivirr, ( Kans.) 


SECOND BLOOMING OF COLUMBINE 
AND DELPHINIUM 

My Columbines and Delphiniums bloomed 

in the Spring as usual, but because of the 

dry weather I cut them back so they could 

rest. Then as our showers came on in 

August and September, they have started 
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blooming again. The flowers are much 
brighter and larger now than in the hot 
Summer months. The Lilac, Flowering 
Almond, and Mock Orange are in blossom 
now. 

Mrs. MARIE PHELPS, (Kans.) 


EXCHANGING PLANTS AND SEED—A 
DEPRESSION SUGGESTION 

Many flower lovers, in these troublesome 
times, cannot afford to buy plants or seed. 
When saving flower seed, especially from 
your better plants, put in an extra quantity 
for a distant friend or perhaps a near 
neighbor. When a friend or neighbor visits 
you, give him some of your newer plants. 
They nearly always have plants you 
have not. You both are made happy 
by the exchange, and in recounting your 
experiences with them. It is a more pleasant 
subject for conversation than why so many 
millionaires evade paying taxes. 
J. W. Georce, (Calif.) 


PEELING GLADIOLUS BULBLETS 


For those who plant small amounts of 
Glad bulblets, here is a suggestion that will 
insure good germination: Crack the hard 
shell of each bulblet with the thumb nail 
and peel off the shell, then plant in rows, 
like peas. Be careful not to injure the bulb- 
let. when removing the shell; after a little 
practice this can be done with surprising 
rapidity. 

Mrs. Paut Murpocu, ( Nebr.) 


LOTUS SEED AVAILABLE 
Clark Allis, Medina, New York, has Lotus 
seed for distribution. Write him for in- 


formation about his altruistic plan of 
spreading the Lotus. 


SELL INCREASB IN PLANTS 


When rock plants or perennials increase 
after a year or more, and more than can be 
used, it is advisable to set surplus in rows 
and thus start a nursery. Extra stock re- 
sulting can be sold each year. 

Mae Dost, (Mich.) 


A WISCONSIN READER SUGGESTS 


Those who have tried new flowers or 
shrubs during the past year are invited to 
tell of their experience with same, whether 
successful or otherwise. Information of this 
kind may be of great value to many dif- 
ferent readers. —(EprTor) 


FOUR-O’CLOCKS ATTRACT HUMMING 
BIRDS 


I have under my bedroom window, a 
bed of Marvel of Peru, or Four-o’Clocks, 
on which I have counted as high as seven 
Humming Birds at one time. The Birds 
never seem to visit the bed until sun- 
down and from then on until it is almost 
dark. Occasionally I find Birds over other 
beds, but never in quantities like over the 
Four-o’Clocks, (Mirabilis jalapa). 

M. D. Harrison, (N. J.) 





FLOWER-LOVING CAT 

Life is just a “bed of Roses” to my little 
tiger kitten, Skippy. She may be only an 
alley cat, but she pretends to all the 
luxuries of a pampered Persian. Ona num- 
ber of occasions during the Summer I have 
found her stretched out luxuriously upon 
the massed foliage of a large bouquet in 
the center of the table. How she managed 
to settle herself so comfortably without 
stepping through into the water or up- 
setting the pitcher is her secret, but I am 
sure that a soft, cool bed of wild Sweet 
Peas should leave nothing to be desired. 
In cooler weather her favorite retreat is an 
ornamental bronze jardiniere with a sur- 
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pisingy small mouth, just wide enough to 
admit her. Once inside, she either curls up 
for a nap or sits peering out with only 
her ears and eyes visible. On the whole, 
flowers and vases are so fascinating to 
Skippy that she will leap to any height— 
table, piano, book shelves, mantel—in order 
to play with the flowers on crawl headfirst 
into an empty vase much too small, as if 
she were the Dormouse that the Mad 
Hatter tried to stuff into the teapot. 
EUGENIA VAN KAMMEN, ( Mich.) 


MAKING A HANDY HOE 


Take any ordinary hoe and mark out 
along the cutting edge a set of saw-teeth 
% to % inches deep. Use a chisel to cut 
out, using the lines as guides. Smooth up 
the edges and file the teeth sharp from 
the back side, and the hoe is completed. 

CLypE B. WELLER, (Mich.) 
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LILIES BY THE POUND 


It is well known that bulbs of such fine 
Lilies as Browni and Tigrinum are used 
in China for food; but who would expect 
to find them sold for that purpose in an 
American city? But “Chinatown,” as the 
Chinese section is called in San Francisco, 
is often named also the largest Chinese City 
outside of China, and there the old-fash- 
ioned Chinese stores have baskets and bags 
of Lily bulbs for sale labeled, 30c per 
pound. 

I had long heard of these bulbs which 
other gardeners had bought and flowered 
and last Fall while visiting in San Fran- 
cisco I set out to find them. Beginning at 
the down-town end of Grant Avenue, I 
inquired first at some of the beautiful and 
modern Chinese stores. Here they advised 
me to look for the Lily bulbs in the regular 
nurseries, “American style’ on Market 
street. There were Narcissi in bowls for 
sale everywhere; Chinese Lilies as we call 
them, but no true Lily bulbs. 

As I had been told that these are sold in 
groceries I persisted and after walking 
many blocks and making several fruitless 
inquiries, I saw at last a basketful of fine 
white bulbs with the 30c label. 

I entered the little store where English 
was spoken mostly by signs and met an 
amusing rebuff as the owner assured me 
that these were not Lilies but something 
to be put in soup. His young assistant ad- 
mitted that they would flower, but on a 
very tall stem and made it plain that he 
expected me to be very much disappointed 
if I insisted upon growing them. 

However, the store keeper, when he found 
that I meant to try the bulbs, kindly got 
out a new supply and looked them over 
carefully in order to provide the best 
chance of successful growth. With the well- 
known courtesy of the Chinese, he went to 
a good bit of trouble over this small sale 
and delivered four nice clean bulbs in a 
paper bag. 

These I have planted with care and, as 
they were bought for the interest that such 
a transaction brings, I shall not be at all 
chagrined if they are Tiger Lilies, of which 
I have an abundance. 

An old garden is usually a treasure house 
of memories and experiences that only a 
gardener would enjoy and I count my pur- 
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chase of these bulbs as an interesting event 
that will not soon be forgotten. 


EmMa WILLIAMSON, (Calif.) 
SUNFLOWER STALKS DO QUADRUPLE 
DUTY 

Last year in our small garden we had a 
fine lot of Pole Beans, but getting stakés 
for them was a problem, so we planted a 
Sunflower seed near each Bean. The Sun- 
flowers grew faster than the Beans, and by 
the time they began to “run,” the stalks 
were sturdy enough to support the vines. 
We did not plant the seed IN the row, but 
about three inches to one side, so as not to 
crowd the Beans. The vines crept up the 
stalks readily. 

We picked off the lower leaves of the 
Sunflowers to feed to our milch goat (which 
she ate greedily), thus keeping the stalk 
bare as far up as the vines reached. This 
prevented shading the vines, besides fur- 
nishing an immense lot of goat feed. 

The Sunflower head continued to grow 
and fill out, and by the time the Bean vines 
had finished growing, the Sunflower stalks 
were big and high, with a lot of leaves near 
the top, and a big swaying head of seeds. 
When the first light frosts came, we strip- 
ped the vines of seed heads, cut down the 
stalks, cutting them up into lengths for 
the cook stove, and stored the heads of 
seeds for Winter feed for the fowls. 

Thus one single plant did quadruple 
duty:—bean stakes — goat-feed — chicken- 
feed—kindling wood. 








C. C. DaLg, (Ore.) 


BUFFALO GRASS FOR LAWN 
The people who live in the West, where 
we have native Buffalo grass, can have a 


beautiful lawn. This grass never grows 
very tall, and it need not be mowed. This 


grass will rest and wait for a rain, after 
which it becomes very beautiful. My yard 
has been beautiful this Summer with Buf- 
falo grass and Rose Moss growing together. 


Mrs. MARIE PHELPS, ( Kans.) 


CANNA NOTES 

If you keep the seed-pods picked, Cannas 
bloom until frost. Cannas thrive well with 
fertilizer made from the droppings from the 
chicken-house mixed with water, half and 
half. Pour this mixture slowly on the 
ground at the roots of the Cannas, so it 
has time to soak into the earth. Cover with 
straw mulch to prevent odor and also to 
conserve the moisture. Some of my Cannas 
which I watered and fertilized were more 
than five feet tall, while others which grew 
with no water or fertilizer, are only two 
feet tall, and have produced very small 
blossoms. 

Mrs. MARIE PHELPs, (Kans. ) 


CONTROLLING ASPARAGUS BEETLES 

By letting a few small stalks of Aspara- 
gus grow as traps, we have destroyed thou- 
sands of Asparagus beetles, so there are 
very few now. Put a little kerosene in a 
three-gallon pail and pick them when the 
weather is cool. If the Asparagus tops are 
quite small, they can be carefully bent 
down over the pail and the beetles easily 
fall by a slight jarring. Never trouble 
them when it is warm as they will fly; but 
when cool, not one of them will attempt to 


fly. F. T. Jencks, (R. I.) 





Surplus Issues For Sale 


We have some surplus issues for sale; cov- 
ering several years from 1918 down through 
to 1982. Twenty-four (24) all different (no. 
selection can be allowed), postpaid $2.00. A 
big lot of good horticultural, gardening, floral 
and nature reading matter at a very low price. 

These odd issues are not consecutive,—only 
odds and ends of surplus. 


MADISON Cooper, (Calcium, N. Y.) 
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Use of Ashes, Both Coal and 
Wood 


To THE EDITOR :— 


A recent issue mentions use of coal and wood 
ashes. Will you kindly give me some details 
of just how these ashes are used and the 
benefits to be derived from same. I am sure 
it will help me as well as my neighbors and 
other readers. Up to the present time we 
have discarded the coal ashes as so much 
trash, and having no value. 


Tuomas MONCHER, (N. J.) 

Answer: Wood ashes, especially those 
from the hard woods like Maple and Beech, 
are so valuable as a fertilizer and so uni- 
versally applicable that very little need be 
said about them. A suggestion of caution 
is that they should not be used too heavily; 
an application amounting to not more than 
one-quarter of an inch in thickness being 
ample for most soils and much less than 
this is beneficial. Wood ashes can be ap 
plied at any time and applied to almost 
any plant, but as they contain considerable 
amounts of potash it is best to keep the 
ashes away from plants and not let them 
come in direct contact with the roots or 
any part of the plants, except after the 
chemicals are dissolved out by water. 

Coal ashes have been discarded by many 
and the experiment stations and agricul- 
tural papers practically all say that they 
have little or no fertilizing value. Garden- 
ers who have used coal ashes apparently 
know differently, because they continue to 
use coal ashes and know that they produce 
helpful results. Those who are in doubt 
about this subject could make a check by 
applying coal ashes on several rows of any 
given crop and omitting from adjoining 
rows. While chemical analysis show little 

value in coal ashes, yet there is a quality 

that gives results, although just how it op- 
erates has not been explained. We do know 
that by sifting out the coarse pieces, that 
the fine coal ashes help heavy soils by 
lightening them, and that it -has been 
claimed in sandy soil the coal ashes help 
to make a soil which will retain moisture 
better. 

Altogether this subject of the use of 
ashes in the garden is an important one 
and most everybody has ocal ashes to dis- 
pose of. These should not be carted away 
as useless but should, as above suggested, 
be sifted and only the coarser parts 
dumped; the fine ashes being utilized as a 
soil builder, and they can be ‘used in almost 
any quantity without harm to the garden, 
an inch or two worked into the top 8” or 
10” of most any soil will be found bene- 
ficial. 


MApison Cooper. 





Pressing Wild Flowers 
To THE EDITOR :— 

At the recent state fair I saw an excep- 
tionally fine portfolio of native wild flowers 
and plants, pressed very flat and the natural 
colors well preserved. Can you tell me how 
best to treat such material? 

(SUBSCRIBER) 

Answer; To gain best results the plants 
and flowers must be dried as quickly as 
possible. The professional sheet for mount- 
ing such material is 11% by 16%, and all 
dryers, blotters, presses, etc., should con- 
form as nearly as possible to these dimen- 
sions. For best results place fresh speci- 
mens between sheets of porous or uncoated 
paper, the poorest news paper is good, 
although that without ink is better—it is 


a matter of getting the greatest porosity. 
Do not place material between blotters or 
latter will soon get gummed and stained 
and become nearly or quite valueless. 
After specimen is between folded sheet 
place the latter between two sheets of the 
best blotting paper you can get. Build up 
a pile of as few or many as you wish, first 
a blotter, then a sheet of plants, another 
blotter, ete. On top of this place heavy 
weights, as heavy as you wish. Profes- 
sionals change blotters once a day at first 
and less often as material dries, but the 
more often blotters are changed, especially 
at first, the better will the natural colors 
be preserved. Much depends on water con- 
tent of material. Some people change 
blotters on succulent material as often as 
they become moist, perhaps four times a 
day. See that blotters are well dried be- 
fore using again. Always place material 
in hottest sun. The results will be accord- 
ing to care given. Mount finished speci- 
mens on the purest white paper or bristol 
board. 
(California Cultivator) 


Budded vs. Own-Root Roses 


To THE EDITOR :— 


Please tell me through the columns of your 
magazine, of which I am a subscriber, why 
‘“‘own-root’”’ Roses or “‘budded”’ Roses are better, 
and vice-versa. That is, which of the two 
is the best, and why? 


C. W. BEERBOWER, (Va.) 
Own-Root Roses have only such 
vigor of root growth as the particular 
variety that has been rooted will give. 
Budded Roses on the contrary give the root 
vigor of a variety or a species known to be 
adapted to pushing growth and bloom bet- 
ter than the own-root ever can, in most 
varieties. 

If one can wait 
Rose gets strength, 





Answer: 


until their Own-Root 
it sometimes does very 


well, particularly South of Pennsylvania. 
The average outdoor-grown Budded Rose 


is one or two years older, when it is 
bought, than the average Own-Root Rose, 
and results are not only more satisfactory 
but come sooner, 

The same variety grown on a good under- 
stock by budding, usually gives many more 
flowers than it does on its own roots, and 
that is why it is preferred. 

Supposed danger from “suckers” is, 
under modern practice, negligible. 


J. Hornace McFarianp. 





Dividing Glad Corms to Promote 


Increase 
To THE EDITOR :— 


Is it practical to cut or divide a Gladiolus 
corm to secure more increase? What is the 
best method of doing this? 


LYNN T. PATTERSON, (Mo.) 

Answer: At planting time take the 
husks off the corms and note the position 
of the strongest “eyes.” Make your cut 
so that each division will have a strong 
eye. Sometimes corms can be cut into more 
than two pieces, but division into two is 
about all that can be expected. 

The theory of this, as a way of promot- 
ing increase, is that a Gladiolus Corm will 
not produce more than one strong stem 
and, therefore, dividing corms has the 
same effect as planting two bulbs instead 
of one, because assuming that the same 
spacing is given, each division has as much 


ground area and fertility to draw on as it 
would if it were not divided. This means 
that increase of rare varieties. can be about 
doubled by division of the corm. 

What is said above applies only to 
corms of mature size, one-inch or larger in 
diameter, as it would be hardly practicable 
to cut corms much smaller than this. 

Cutting is accomplished by placing the 
corm on a board and cutting straight down 
with a sharp thin knife blade. 


MADISON COOPER 





Questions and Answers Asked 


and Answered by Readers 


Readers who can assist by giving gen- 
eral or special information will confer a 
favor on the inquirer, as well as the Editor. 

brief senbement of facts and definite 
information is desired. 











QUESTIONS 


EVERGREENS FROM SEEDS AND CUTTINGS 
1. When is the best time to plant Ever- 
green seeds? Also will you please send 
me instructions on how to prepare the 
seed bed, taking care of it, and what to 
do when the seeds are up, and how to 
protect the little trees for Winter? 
When is the best time to take cut- 
tings of any kind of Evergreen whether 
it be a Yew or a Hemlock, and also on 
what parts of the tree can these cuttings 
be taken from? 
Ropert L. MARSHALL, ( Penna.) 


TIME TO MAKE POINSETTIA CUTTINGS 


I live about 100 miles west of Philadel- 
phia. What would be the best time to 
take Poinsettia cuttings of a plant, and 
ean you take cuttings from the root of a 
plant and still not lose your plant? 

Rospert L. MARSHALL, ( Penna.) 








POINSETTIA 


CARE OF AND CALLA 
Last year I had two lovely Poinsettia 
plants; during the Summer I took some 


slips from them, which I have never done 
before. The Mother plants didn’t blossom, 
and the slips grew to about 6 inches and 
stood still. Now they are dropping their 


leaves. My Calla Lilies have never 
blossomed. I keep them quite wet. The 
original bulb used to blossom’ every 
Winter. Any information about these 
troubles will be appreciated. 

Mrs. W. R. Norrurop, ( Mass.) 


IDENTITY OF WILD PURPLE IRIS 


Years ago we used to go to the woods in 
Waukesha, Wisc., and on the edge of the 
woods on a steep hill was a place with the 
dearest little Iris. We called them Lilies, 
and they were blue or purple only. They 
were very fragrant and they formed a 
complete cover or carpet for the ground. 
That woods is no longer there as that site 
has been laid out into building lots. Can 
anyone tell me what sort of a plant this 
was, and was it an Iris? 

Mrs. P. H. LEININGER, 


CARNATIONS GROW SPINDLY 
Can some reader tell me why my Carna- 
tions grown in the house grow spindly 
and have small flowers? The plants are 
tall and thin. Will be glad to have some 
suggestions. 


Mrs. Ipa M. CREEDEN, (N. J.) 


( Wise. ) 
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GROWING 


your own 


PLANTS 
IS EASY NOW 






| | booklet 
GIVES FULL DETAILS 


SEND 


OU will find the facts in this booklet, by 
Harry R. O’Brien, a big help in growing 
your own plants successfully. 

When you write for booklet, just enclose 10c 
in stamps to cover cost of mailing and postage. 
And remember: Cel-O-Glass makes a light, easy- 
to-handle sash that does not break like glass or 
tear like cloth. It is guaranteed for 5 years. As 
only genuine Cel-O-Glass has the name stamped 
on its selvage, be sure to examine roll before 
you buy. ; 

ACETOL PRODUCTS, INC. 
Dept. FG4 Wilmington, Delaware 
Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


CELO-GLASS 


U. 8. Pat. 1580287 and others 





| 
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\ MOSS JAjU 2s ile) Melty aia é 
GUARANTEED 


| Better Because 


Genuine Swedish Peat Moss, as com- 
pared with competitive brands and as 
definitely established by impartial tests 
made by many State Agricultural 
Institutions, has greater water absorb- 
ing capacity —less ash content — is 
easier to handle, loosen and spread — 
’ free from excessive fibre, and, because 
of its spongy, highly porous texture, 
weighs less and yet offers you more 
bushels per bale. The more porous 
the Peat Moss the looser the soil 
will remain. 


Saves you Time and Money and WE 
CAN PROVE IT! Send for samples 
and Comparison Chart. Your nearest 
dealer’s name on request. 








PREMIER PEAT MOSS CORP. 
150 Nassau St. New York City 





Thoroughly 


“vacuum ; 
inspected 


Every bale 
l 
cleaned” 
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TROUBLE WITH JAPANESE AZALEAS 


Have been a constant reader of THE 
FLower Grower for the past three years 
and have appreciated the help and good 
advice given to readers in your “Questions 
and Answers” Department. I am in need 
of advice in combating a disease that has 
ruined eight of my Japanese Kurume Azal- 
eas and threatens to wipe out the five best 
specimens that I have remaining. Any help 
in determining this disease and advice as 
to remedy would be greatly appreciated. 

This disease manifests itself in the be- 
ginning by small blotches on the under 
side of the leaf. The leaves then take on 
a dry appearance, fall off the branches 
and then the plant dies. 

CHESTER KAMINSKI, 


(Mass. ) 


ROOTING HARDWOOD CUTTINGS 

To a certain extent I have been success- 
ful in rooting various hardwood shrubs, in- 
cluding Azaleas, Hollies, Spireas, Weige- 
lias, etc. I have been unsuccessful, how- 
ever, with my attempts with Rhododen- 
drons, Spruces, Pines, ete. 

I have a glass-covered box of sand in 
my lath house which seems quite success- 
ful, excepting in case of Spruces, Pines, 
and Junipers. Perhaps some reader can 
offer definite suggestions from successful 
results obtained, without bottom heat, in a 
greenhouse. I shall much appreciate any 
suggestions along this line. 

Joun B. DREIBELBIS, 


(Ind. ) 


RHUBARB DOES POORLY 

Four times in ten years I have tried to 
get rhubarb started; rather I would get 
it started, then it would die in the Sum- 
mer. 

Three times I started with root divi- 
sions, and each time it started off good, 
then died. 

The fourth time I sowed seed where I 
wanted it to grow, and got a good stand 
and thinned it to a stand of about 18 
inches. The second year it made a won- 
derful growth with some leaves over 20 
inches across, and stems 11/4 inches across 
the flat side. The past Spring it didn’t 
grow as thrifty and by the middle of the 
Summer the leaves turned a_ yellowish 
green color, then wilted and soon the plant 
would be dead; and by Fall I had only 
two plants left. 

The soil is no different than other gar- 
dens around me, and I always have a 
wonderful flower and vegetable garden. 
Well-rotted manure, Vigoro, and bone meal 
have been used, but not too much, I feel 
sure, 

If readers of our magazine can help me, 
I will greatly appreciate it. 

H. L. Rice, (Texas) 


BLUE HYDRANGEA 


In order to make the flowers come blue, 
they say to use alum water. What I want 
to know is this: How much alum water? 
What strength of alum water? How early 
to apply? How much to apply each time? 
How long to apply? How often to apply? 
How soon after applying should effects be 
seen? 

Any information regarding this matter 
will be greatly appreciated. 

Cuas. E. MANLey, (Vt.) 


STRAWBERRY GERANIUM 
I have a plant which has been called 

Strawberry Geranium. The leaves are 
shaped much like a Geranium, with white 
veining, and the underside is red and 
somewhat woolly. It sends out long run- 
ners with a tiny plant at the end, which 
roots easily if it touches the ground. Can 
anyone tell me the botanical name of this 
plant? 

Mrs. I. M. Hayrorp, ( Mass.) 
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IDENTITY OF PEPPER WANTED 
When visiting in New Hampshire I saw 
a most unusual plant. It was a sort of 
pepper and thickly covered with fruit 
about the size of a small English Walnut. 
It had four distinct colors; first green, 
turning to bright yellow, then to purple, 
and when ripe a brilliant red, making a 
very unique and beautiful sight. Have 
been unable to find anything about this 
plant, and would appreciate some help 
from any reader who can identify same 

from the description. 

Mrs. I. M. Hayrorp, ( Mass.) 


NARCISSI AND DAFFODILS DO NOT BLOOM 
Please let me know what is the cause of 
Narcissus not blooming. I have some and 


they grow, get buds, and dry up. They 
are in the same border as others that 


bloom, so it is not the soil or anything 
like that, or the others would act the same. 
I also have Daffodils that make growth 
every year, but have not bloomed in three 
years, but do not get buds either. 

Mrs. Geo, L. STANLEY, (Conn.) 


NAME OF SEDUMS 

Can any reader tell me the name of two 
sedums? One has pickle-shaped leaves. are 
bright-red near the ground and dark-green 
near the top. They grow about four to 
six inches high, and have round heads of 
yellow flowers in June. The other has 
kite-shaped green leaves that turn red in 


Fall. The flowers are yellow stars in flat 
heads, in August. I have another with 


white flowers, the same leaves, that blooms 
in May. The stamens are tipped with 
black. Hope you can help me to name 
these. 

(Conn. ) 


Mrs. Geo. L. STANLEY, 


PEST ON HARDY PHLOX 
In my neighborhood we are bothered by 
a peculiar bug, or weevil, which injures 
hardy Phlox, apparently sucking the sap 
from the leaves. It is of a grayish brown 
color, hard shell, and about half the size of 
a grain of wheat. When disturbed it falls 
to the ground and can scarcely be detected 
owing to its color. Information will be 
appreciated. 
W. H. Bozarru, (Md.) 
IDENTITY OF ROSE 
I ordered a climbing Rose, 
Beauty, and nursed it to bloom. 
ers were crimson, scalloped, 


Spanish 
The flow- 
and very 


double with many petals. The branches 
hang like weeping willows. The nursery- 


man who sold the plant failed to answer 
my letter concerning its identity. Can any 
reader help me? 


W. H. Bozartru, (Md.) 


SPARROWS DRIVE OUT WRENS 

I have in my yard four Wren boxes. 
For the last two years they have not been 
taken. This year, thinking something 
might be wrong with the boxes or the loca- 
tion, I put up a new house in a mulberry 
tree right near my breakfast room, A 
pair of Wrens took it the next day after 
it was placed. I was so delighted to hear 
their cheerful song again. But in less 
than a week I heard a commotion in the 
tree where they had made their home. 
There was a dozen Sparrows picking at 
the bird box and at the birds. The little 
Wrens left and have not returned, much 
to my disappointment. 

I have a large feeding tray which I have 
never allowed to lack food. All Winter 
nothing but Sparrows and Blue Jays en- 
joyed the food. Perhaps you could help 
me, or maybe some reader could solve the 
distressing problem for me. I would be 
most grateful for help from someone who 
may have had the same experience. 

Harriet E. WALLACE, (Conn.) 
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ANSWERS 


DELPHINIUMS DO NOT BLOOM WELL 


Answer to J. T. Randebaugh, (Wash.) : 

Your plants probably have bacterial 
crown-rot, causing the spikes to be weak 
and colorless. There is no remedy for this 
as yet, but high altitudes and cool climates 
seem to check the disease automatically. 
If blooms are weak and the leaves inclined 
to be blackish, they are affected with the 
Black Rot and the affected parts should be 
cut out and the remainder of the plant 
sprayed with a solution of one ounce dry 
lime sulphur, plus one-half a fluid ounce 
of Black-Leaf-40 mixed with two gallons 
of water. 


het. Delphinium Plant 
> AL Sp > - - - - LelphiniumHan 
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If Delphiniums are given good drainage 


and plenty of lime, they escape a good 
many diseases and rots. (See drawing 


showing soil arrangement for Delphinium 
growing at low altitude and in a warm 
climate. ) 
RuTH H. Leer, (R. I.) 
GROWING PEONIES FROM SEED 
Answering inquiry of 
December FLOWER GROWER: 


Ora Smart in 


If possible, gather the seed as soon as the 
seed pods open and the seeds have turned 
brown. Plant immediately in a bed raised 
four inches so as to shed water. The seed 
can be scattered broadcast or planted in 
rows with the seeds about a half-inch apart 
and one-inch deep. 

As Winter approaches, cover with light 
mulch to keep ground frozen until Spring. 

Seed gathered and planted immediately 
will often germinate 60 per cent the first 
Spring. 

Where the shell about the seed is allowed 
to dry before planting, germination may not 
occur until the second Spring. 

The little seedlings should remain in the 
seed bed until they are two years old, when 
they are lifted and planted in their per- 
manent trial bed. Here they should be 
placed in rows two feet apart and a foot 
apart in the row. If well cared for, all 
will bloom by the third year. 


A. M. Branp, (Minn.) 


CARE OF LEOPARD PLANT 
Answering Mrs. S. D. Bauert, (Texas) : 


By all means put your Leopard Plant in 
a separate pot; and put it in an eastern 
window where it will have only morning 
sun. Give it plenty of water every day, 
plenty of feed, as it is a gross feeder. Keep 
the leaves clean and you will have a plant 
to be proud of. 


Mrs, J. A. Peterson, (N. Y.) 


COLOR OF CINNAMON ROSE 
In answer to Mrs. J. E. Barnard, (Ohio) : 


We have, at my old home, a Rose for 
thirty or more years, which we always have 
called the Cinnamon Rose, because of the 
Cinnamon-like scent. It is light-rose in 
color, and only semi-double, but with 
crinkly inner petals, a little smaller than 
the old-fashioned June Yellow Rose. The 
stems are red, and the foliage crinkled. 


KATHERINE BUHLER, (Nebr.), 


22 Fi} rely sitled loam & lime 


INFORMATION ABOUT CHAMOMILE 
Answering Forrest A. Ganong, (Ohio) 


In the several seed catalogues, Thompson 
& Morgan, London Road, Ipswich, England, 
has the best listing. Chamomile is listed 
under the heading “Anthemis nobilis.” 

From the book of the “Scented Garden,” 
by F. C. Burbidge, Ma. V.M.H.T.R.H.S. 
London, curator of Trinity Botanical Gar- 
dens, College Park, Dublin, Ireland, I have 
taken the following description: 

Matricaria Chamomila: The flower heads 
are used in medicinal steepes and infusions 
with advantage. 

Anthemis nobilis Chamomile—A dwarf ever- 
green composite plant grown for its single or 
double daisy-like flowers which are used 
medicinally. 

Camomile lawns were a feature of 16th—17th 
and 18th century gardens. They were most 
attractive and easily kept. They are naturally 
bright green even in hottest weather. 


Mrs. P. J. O’Connor, (B. C.) 





GROWING ACACIA FROM SEED 
Answering Mrs. H. Kunz, (Ore.): 


Acacia Rosea, (that isevidently she has), 
is a flowering shrub but can be easy trained 
to tree form which is very pretty. Having 
its crown well formed. It blooms beauti- 
fully, with pink pear-shaped flowers wiich 
are very showy and are produced in droop- 
ing racemes a foot or more in length and 
there is no special care during Winter. I 
have no trouble whatever and surely you 
should be able to winter it in Oregon, if we 
winter it here in Northern Illinois. 

Mrs. W. H. HEINE, 


NAME OF BULBOUS IRISES WANTED 
teplying to F. B. R., (Mich.) : 

They are the Dutch, English, and Spanish. 
These three types are known as the Xiphi- 
ums. For garden use they are much the 
most important of the bulbous Irises. Un- 
fortunately they are not perfectly hardy, 
but handled like Gladiolus. 

The Dutch Iris are the earliest to bloom; 
followed by the Spanish; and later by the 
English; giving succession through late 
April to early June. Height from twelve to 
twenty inches. 

Filifolia and Tingitana are closely related 
to the Spanish Iris; utilized for commercial 
forcing by florists, may be used in the 
garden in the same way as preceding sort. 


(T11.) 


Ask Vaughan’s Seed Store, Chicago, 10-12 
West Randolf St., Chicago. 
G. F. Boyens, (Ind.) 


SCALE ON FERNS AND IVY 
In answer to Mrs. H. B. A., (N. J.) 


I have an English Ivy in the shape of a 
big ball, wound on a wire frame, and each 
Fall when brought into the house it has a 
three or four hour soak in a tub of Fels 
Naptha suds as strong as one would use to 
wash blankets, followed by a spray with 
fresh water, and the plant is clean. I wrap 
cloths over the pot to keep the soil in, 
fasten the pot to a board that will reach 
across the tub, and invert the plant so the 
water comes to the rim of the pot with all 
the leaves submerged. 

My plant is 20 years old and does not 
shed more than a half dozen leaves a year. 
I water it every day, never leave water in 
the pan, and have the handsomest Ivy I 
ever saw. 


A. L. Y., (Me.) 


IDENTITY OF HOUSE PLANT 

Answering W. P. Hale, (N. Y.), as to 
identity of house plant: 

The plant referred to, no doubt, 
Begonia Argentea Suttata, — sometimes 
called Trout or Guineahen Begonia. It has 
a long slender leaf, powdered with silver 
dots and is a very prolific bloomer. 


Mrs. VINCENT Morrison, (N. Y.) 


is the 











For : Walls and 
Rock Gardens 


A LOVELY 


Canterbury Bell 


You may know its Latin name Cam- 
panula Muralis. In English we call it 
Wall Campanula. Call it what you 
like, but one thing sure, it hasn’t an 
equal in all the small flowering varie- 
ties for rock garden and wall plant- 
ing. Blooms profusely. Grows quickly. 
Is perfectly hardy. Like all Wayside 
Root-Strength plants, it is grown out- | 
doors and guaranteed to bloom first } 
year. 
Send for the catalog. See how full it 
is of the new, thoroughly tested 
things. And how helpful the cultural 
directions for each plant are. See 

it isn’t the finest catalog of its kind, 
we or anyone in this country, ever 
published. 

Be sure to note the straight-from-the- 
shoulder satisfaction guarantee on 
first page. Catalog is free. 





Reg U. 8S. Pat. 
Off. 














Guaranteed to bloom first year. | 
Grows rapidly. 


Wayside Garden 


70 Mentor Ave., Mentor, Ohio 
Send for Seed Catalog. 





Distributors of Sutton’s Seeds. 





? 





A ROCKERY © 
DELIGHT 


Blossoms like littl water 
lilies, pink with orange glow, 
are carried above rosettes of 
crinkly evergreen leaves, red- 
shaded in the sun. This is 
Lewisia Finchi. Seeds, per 
pkt. 20c; special pkg. 50c. 
For a most interesting seed 


catalog of a thousand rare 
flowers, write Dept. Z. 


>>> <« « 


REX. D. PEARCE, Merchantville, N. J. 














Grow the 
WORLD’S RAREST 
and 


MOST BEAUTIFUL 


GLADS 


in your own garden 


Get them at bargain prices by 
sending at once for our spe- 
cial spring list. A postcard 
will bring it. 


COLONIAL GARDENS 


Rushford, Minnesota 
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OW your lawn 


with one hand. 

Cut 18” strips — 
clip 6” closer to walls, 
trees, hedges — scoot up 
steep terraces — start, 
stop, steer with one-hand 
ease. Light in weight, 
Lawn-Boy won’t pack 
the soil. Runs all day on 
20c worth of fuel. Han- , 
diest power mower ever built for small 
lawns but also a wonder in estate, park, 
school, cemetery and golf club service. 
Third successful season. Hundreds of en- 
thusiastic owners. 


Free folder iilue 
strates 12 big fea- 
tures. Write today. 


LAWN-BOY 
Division of 
Outboard Motors Corp. 
1300 W. Hope Ave. 
Milwaukee, 

Wis. 














Operation 
almost 
automatic. 


TRIM HEDGES 
Electrically! 
















FLIP a switch and see the twigs fly! Cut 
uniform or special shapes in half the time 
—cleaner, smoother, : ’ 
Overall length 
1812", saw steel 
sickle blade 85%". 
, Write LAWN-BOY 
(address above) 

or order di- 
rect. , 








Rubber covered 
-\ extension cord 

— 30 ft. $2; 50 ft. 
$3.25; 100 ft. $6. 





LADY SLIPPERS 


SOMETHING DIFFERENT 
FOR ONE’S GARDEN 
Order now for May delivery. 
3 for $1.20, 1 doz. $3.20. Postpaid 


G. E. BROWNELL 
R.F.D. 2 Glens Falls, N. Y. 








BEAUTIFUL SUPERIOR FLOWERS 


100 Gladiolus for $2.75. The 9 that topped the list in 
latest symposium of Amer. Glad. Society. 12 each Minuet, 
Marmora, W. H. Phipps, Betty Nuthall, Dr. Bennett, Mrs. 
L. Douglas, Pfitzer’s Triumph, Golden Dream, and 4 out- 
standingly beautiful Picardy. This alone sold for $2.50 in 
1933. All separately labeled—all will bloom this summer. 
5 outstanding New Hardy "Mums $1.00: Alladin, Ruth 
Hatton, R. Marion Hatton, Oct, Dawn, and B. Cumming. 
6 Glorious Dahlias—5 colors $1.25—Jersey’s Beauty, Jer- 
sey’s Beacon, Sagamore, Mrs. Warner and Jane Cowl. 
**$1 Bargains.”” Choice of 10 kinds Hardy ’Mums; 10 
kinds Sedums, or 8 kinds Sempervivums. Everything 
labeled and postpaid. 25c extra, outside Zone 5. 


HOWARD GARDENS Republic, Missouri 


Flower Jrowerw 


LIST OF PLANTS FOR WINDOW BOX IN A 
SHADY LOCATION 


Answering Mrs. Melvin 
(Rm. F2)2 

Tuberous-rooted Begonias in red and 
pink shades, either single- or double- 
flowered, and Geraniums of the same shade. 
Another combination is Coleus and _ red 
Geraniums, but the Coleus is_ often 
attacked by mealy bug. So I prefer the 
first. With these I use vines, Wandering- 
Jew, the green- and white-striped variety, 
Vinea Major, variegated, and German Ivy. 


Randall, 


Buy large tubers of the Begonias and 
start in the house in February or March, 
and transplant to the boxes when all 
danger of frost is over. I used two Be- 
gonias and three Geraniums for a 
four-foot box, and about six to eight 
vines, The Begonias should be_ potted 
before hard frosts in the Fall, brought into 
the basement and gradually dried off. In 
the Spring start them again in fresh soil. 
The Geraniums, Wandering-Jew, and Ivy 
can also be wintered in the house, either 
in a living room or basement, The Vinca 
is best wintered out-of-doors. I cut mine 
back to about four inches, lift with a ball 
of soil and plant them in the Rose garden 
which I cover with marsh hay after the 
ground is frozen. In April I lift these 
plants, pot each plant separately, and 
bring them into the house to force, until 
time to plant the boxes. 

The double pink and double salmon-pink 
Begonias, with pink and white Geraniums, 
and the red Begonias with single or double 
red or white Geraniums are the most showy 
in the boxes, but do not mix the colors and 
do not buy bargain tubers, as they are dis- 
appointing. I bought mine in Chicago, two 
inches in diameter at 25c. each and they 
sent out from two to six stalks each, 12 to 
18 inches high, and the plants grew as 
wide, and covered with flowers all Summer, 
—the most beautiful boxes I ever had. 


AMELIA WEBER, ( Wis.) 


IDENTITY OF LILY 


Answering Mrs, C. Stoddard, (N. Y.): 


From your description of the Lily, I am 
inclined to think that you mean the Amaryl- 
lis Halli, (Lycoris squamigera). This bulb 
produces, in early Spring, attractive green 
foliage, which grows until July when it 
ripens and disappears. About a month 
later, as if by magic, the flower stalks ap- 
pear to a height of 2 to 3 feet, developing 
an umbel of large and beautiful lily-shaped 
flowers 3 to 4 inches across and from eight 
to twelve in number, of a delicate lilac- 
pink, shaded with clear-blue. 

As the bulb is perfectly hardy without 
any protection, it can be planted either in 
the Fall or Spring; but Fall is considered 
the best time as the bulbs will have a 
chance to get established before flowering 
time. Cover the crown about 4 inches. 


Mrs. W. F. Akers, (Ohio) 
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flower arrangement 
am MADE 





SEND for this booklet on “Care and Ar- 
rangement of Flowers.” It’s yours for the 
cost of mailing—Sc. 

Also gives complete descriptions of Dazey 
Flower Holders. They are rustless, will not 
tarnish containers, and have heavy hard-to- 
tip base. 


DAZEY MANUFACTURING CO. 


839% East 31st Street, Los Angeles, Calif. 
72 Murray Street, New York City. 








CHRYSANTHEMUM iszonze 


At last we have a garden chrysanthemum that is early- 
blooming and hardy. It is our own introduction, a fine 
large button variety, bronze-yellow, and blooms about 
Sept. 15, early enough te escape hard frosts. Garden- 
ers and chrysanthemum specialists are enthusiastic over 
this new variety. $1! for 5 plants (add postage). Order 


now. 
GRAY & COLE Ward Hill, Mass. 














Burpee’sGiant Zinnias 
1 3Pkts for 1O¢ 


Three beautiful Giant Mammoth Zinnias, 
one full-size packet each of Scarlet, Yellow, 
and Rose (regular value 30c) postpaid for 
only 10c. Don’t miss this remarkable ‘‘get- 
acquainted’’ offer. Send 10c today. 

Burpee’s Garden Book FREE. World’s greatest garden guide 
describing all best flowers and vegetables. Burpee’s guar- 
anteed seeds. Lower prices. Write for free BOOK today. 
W. ATLEE BURPEE CO., 775 Burpee Bldg., Philadelphia 


Certified Michigan Grown 
DAHLIA PLANTS 


Your choice of any 5 green plantoe) 5-00 
of the following Honor Roll varieties ’ 
Delivered Post Paid in the U. 8. 

Amelia Earhart—Palo Alto—Kemps White Wonder— 
Jerome Kern—Hillcrest Fluffy Rufflese—La Fiesta—Sultan 
of Hillcrest—Golden Heart 
Send for our 1934 Illustrated Catalog of 30 pages show- 
ing Robert Emmet in Color and a view of our 1933 
garden, also other money saving collections in roots 

and plants. Don’t miss it. 
ZANT’S WILDWOOD GARDENS 
Michigan’s Finest Dahlia Farm 
Grand Rapids Michigan 














RARE ALPINE SEEDS 
AND PLANTS 

New Introductions, Primulas, Gentians, etc. 

SERPENT LABELS—‘They last 100 years’’ 


CLAUDE M. MILLER 
Smeeton Westerby Leicester, England 














Finer Brooms 


Neater Garoens 
ADDAUNIT STAKE~PLANT SUPPORT 


For single plants, clumps, borders, high or 

low growing. Metal stake and wire tie com- 
prise the unit. Light, neat, strong, durable. 
Highly endorsed by flower growers every- 
where, Price per dozen units, $1.25; 50, $4.50; 
100, $8.00 Prepaid. BAUER GREENHOUSES, 
Box F, NAPERVILLE, ILL. 
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$2.VALUE 


10 ALL-AMERICAN ANNUALS $1.25 





AND OVER oe by the leading judges of 
ALL 1O FOR 


the . S. as the choicest 1934 
Varieties. Beautiful, unique blos- 
soms, brilliant colors. 

Hart has assembled the seeds of 
the most outstanding. floral beau- 
ties in one Ensemble and now 
offers them to garden lovers at a 
sensationally small cost. $1.25 


for more than a $2.00 value. 


Each Ensemble is packed in a 
box with planting directions and 
another Hart offer included. 


Hart’s All-American Ensemble 
Contains: Annual Canterbury 
Bells, Liberty Bell; Aster, Super 
Giant Los Angeles; Calendula, 
Sunshine; Chrysanthemum, EIl- 
dorado; Hunnemannia, Sunlight ; 
Larkspur, Rosamond; Marigold, 
Dwarf Monarch Strain; Petunia, 
Pink Gem; Petunia, Marimum 
Double Fringed; Verbena, Spec- 
trum Red, with cultural direc- 
tions. 

Garden Club Directors write for our 
All-American Club Proposition 


SEND (0c for 1 packet ea. of Guinea Gold Marigold and Golden 
Gleam Nasturtium, also complete Catalog ‘‘F.”’ 


sw > © Oem OF 0. Coe Ore on F-8* 6 3 DD) BO 


WETHERSFIELD, 





CONNECTICUT 


English Hybrid 
DELPHINIUM 


You are going to plant Delphinium this 
Spring. Our Wrexham Hollyhock strain 
is your choice for the border. Price 
$2.50 per 10. We also have the well 
known Blackmore & Langdon’s English 
Hybrids at $1.50 per 10. We grow Rock 
Plants and Perennials. Ask for catalog. 


PITZONKA’S PANSY FARM 
BRISTOL, PA. 
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Huntington’s Zinnias 
Are Unsurpassd 


We list sixty-nine different Zinnias, all 
selected, prize winning strains—includ- 
ing the new Novelties— 


Zinnia Lilliput “Rosebud”........ Pkt. 15c 
Zinnia Giant “Scarlet Flame”’..... Pkt. 15c 
Zinnia Tom Thumb Mixture.......... 10c 
Special offer—3 packets above........ 30c 


For the finest Seeds and Plants write for 
our FREE CATALOGUE—the most com- 
plete list of fine seeds issued in America. 


RALPH E. HUNTINGTON NURSERY 


Painesville, Ohio 














HEDGES 10 TIMES FASTER 


a * be electrically. Write for booklet. SKILSAW, 
-. Set ELSTON 
CHICAGO 

Pout Sentedaeiion ! 














CHRYSANTHEMUMS 


Since 1890 (44 years) we have originated and dis- 
tributed 585 varieties. Our products are considered 
best of American origin; this your Florist will sub- 
stantiate. We specialize in hardy garden kinds. 
Chrysanthemums our only product. Prices moderate. 
Catalog free on application. 


ELMER D. SMITH & CO., Adrian, Mich. 



















Pfitzer’s Varieties 
A Specialty 


A. C. BIGGERSTAFF 
8115 E. Couch St., Portland, Ore. 








Chas. F. Barber, Birdsdale Ave., Troutdale, 
Oregon, originator of a new race, the Double 
WHITE Delphiniums, and Marvelous New 
Colored kinds, some with Fragrance. Seeds 
from originator’s true stock. Small Seedlings 
to bloom July. Good arrival condition guar- 
anteed. 4 varieties: 12—$1.50, 25-$2.50 pre- 
paid. Catalog on request. 


IRIS — PEONIES 
PHLOX — DELPHINIUM 


Delphinium Seed 50 cts. per pkt. 


Good Value, Prompt and 
Careful Service. Catalogue? 


GEO. N. SMITH 
171 Cedar St. Wellesley Hills, Mass. 
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GARDEN TRACTOR € 
\POWER MOWER 







Three Machines 
in One. Ideal for 
the estate owner. 


Gravely Motor 
Plow & Cult. Co. 
BOX 494 
WwW. VA 


(Flower JYrowew 


YUCCA FAILS TO BLOOM 

Answering Geo. Leiser, (Ill.) : 

Plants blooming the first time do not 
bloom until one or more crowns split from 
the old, after that first bloom has devel- 
oped two years or more. After each bloom- 
ing each crown splits the same way, so that 
in time there are many new crowns in 
process of development, and from the third 
year on after the first bloom, regular bloom 
may be expected. 


Cuas, E. F. Gersporrr, (D. C.) 


MAKING SEEDLINGS GROW STOCKY 

Answering New Hampshire reader: 

All the Seedlings I ever grew indoors 
were more or less spindly, with the more 
predominating. My experience with a cold 
frame was not much better; in fact, it was 
really worse, because I suffered great losses 
from drying up. My poor results were and 
are due to my inability to keep proper con- 
ditions continuously. I go to work early 
in the morning and come home at six in 
the evening. While I am away the seeds 
and plants have to shift for themselves. 

But if you are a stay at home, you should 
be able to grow strong Seedlings in flats 
filled with a good, rather loose, even sandy, 
soil by keeping the flats out of doors as 
much as possible. Before seeds sprout they 
require warmth and a little moisture, but 
do not need light. In fact, it is advised 
that fine seed, such as Begonia, be started 
by merely laying on damp soil in a box 
covered with a piece of glass, and being 
kept in absolute darkness until they sprout; 
then they should be brought to light gradu- 
ally. 

Young plants require sunlight, and that 
is real sunlight; not sunlight that has had 
the ultraviolet rays shut off by glass. On 
the other hand tiny, delicate plants, sub- 
jected to direct sunlight, may cook up in a 
few moments. Often plants may be moved 
outside for sunlight—direct when weak, and 
indirect when strong; and then taken in- 
doors again when the weather becomes in- 
clement. Some sheltered place at the north 
of a house may make a fine bed for starting 
plants after danger of severe cold. Seeds 
may be sown in spots exposed to strong 
sunlight, if watched during the day, or if 
protected by light barriers of some kind. 
Certainly plants that are started where they 
are rightfully to stay, have the best chance 
to become vigorous if soil and weather are 
right. 

I often obtain very strong plants from 
spindly beginners, by moving them gradu- 
ally into their final sunny location. 

Of course, there are many plants that 
(although never really weaklings) grow in 
a rather spindly fashion. These may need 
nothing more than the nipping off of the 
tops when they are only a couple of inches 
high. Such is particularly the case with 
Godetias, Clarkias, Stocks, Snapdragons, 
and other annuals. 


Louis A. SANCHEZ, (Calif.) 


IDENTITY OF VINE 

Answering B. Seagall, ( Wis.) : 

The vine you referred to is called Coral 
Clematis (coccinea) found among the small- 
flowering Clematis. I too had a time find- 
ing a name for this vine, which grew over 
one of my neighbor’s porches, which was so 
much admired and no one seemed to know 
its name. So I took a flower and leaf from 
it and took it to the greenhouse and asked 
the manager if he knew what it was and he 
called it Coral Clematis. I found it in only 
one of my twenty catalogues. I sent for it 
and it came a good strong root, bloomed the 
first year, and came true to name. Have 
also planted the seed from it in early Sum- 
mer and they come up the next Spring. 


Mrs. Hersert CarDeEy, ( Wis.) 














Colorful ; 
WATER LILIES 


Send forour beautiful new 48-page catalog. 
It is free. Profusely illustrated in natural 
colors. Itincludes hardy and tropical water 
lilies as well as all types of water plants 
and ornamental fishes. Contains every- 
thing you want to know about a water 
garden. Send for your FREE copytoday. *«-.24, 
WILLIAM TRICKER, INC. ‘ 


4415 Brookside Ave. 4423 Rainbow Terrace ej 
Saddle River, N.J. Independence, Ohio 


Send For 
FREE 
Catalog! 
(Canada 15c 


{& 
‘ 





Worthwhile Flowering 
month in the year—chinese Siarulbs 


and Vernal Witch-hazel for Winter: 
succession Cornelian Cherry, 


thence in 
Brilliant Golden- 


bell, Springscent, Fragrant May-bush, Long- 
cluster Goldenchain, Summer-plumes, October 
Bouquet, and Tall-bush Bittersweet. These 


any many others described in 
FREE ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET 


A. M. LEONARD & SON 
605 Wood Street Piqua, Ohio 








NEW AND RARE 


ALPINE PLANTS 


t more than 600 
including many new 
the border and _ rockery. 


R-3, Webster, N. Y. 


Our free catalogue describes 
varieties of hardy plants, 
and rare plants for 


N. A. HALLAUER 



































WIZARD grous 
Better Lawns 
Finer Flowers 


Wizard Sheep Manure is a 
safe, natural plant food, 
highly concentrated and ab- 
solutely weedless. Will not 
burn lawns and plants. Wiz- 
ard supplies humus and all ele- ¥ 
ments needed to make plants 
thrive. Experts advise the use 
of manure becauseit permanent- 
ly improves the soil. Wizard is 
surprisingly economical— One 
Bag Equals a Whole Wagon | 
Load of Stable Manure, and this § 


Natural Plant Food 


will put new life and beauty into lawns 
and gardens. Avoid chemical stimulants 
and inferior substitutes— 4 

insist on Wizard by 
mame where you buy 
your garden supplies. 
Beautifully illustrated 
new 48-page garden 
guide, giving complete 
information about de- 
signing and planting of 
the home grounds, , 
soil preparation and a — 2; 


plant feeding, invalu- gos 
Ni 








able for every home 
owner and gardener, 


sent free for limited time only. Write <r ll 


The Pulverized Manure Co. 
Union Stock Yards, Dept. 25, Chicago, IIL 
OL ALLELE LLANE: SEIN ENGR SANE M BEE ATS, eB 

















Just buy New Ever Green — mix 
it with water—and spray. Nothing to 
add: no soap “spreader” required. 
Sure death to most garden insects, 
worms, caterpillars, and ants. Non-. 
poisonous to men and pets. Buy it 
at drug, hardware, flower, seed or 
department stores. Write for new 
and valuable spraying chart—Free. 


McLAUGHLIN GORMLEY KING CO. 
Minneapolis 













SPRAY 


EXHIBITION PAHLJAS 12 for $2.95 


Eliza L. Shepard—Apricot 
Waldheim Sunshine— Yellow 
Derrill W. Hart—Bronze 














Kathleen Norris—Pink 
Mrs. Alfred B. Seal—vViolet 
Jane Cowl—Gold & Buff 
Barbara Redi‘ern—Gold & Rose Elite Glory—Red 
And four other beauties. Above worth $10.00 at regular 
prices, but on account of the depression I have cut my 
prices in order to move my large stock. Order at once as 
my supply is limited. Labeled and postpaid. 

H. ADRIAN SMITH 


1504 Howard Ave. Utica, N. Y. 


BIRD BATH 
OR FOUNTAIN 
Cast stone 24” high. 
Price $40.00 f.o.b. Boston 


Piped as fountain, $2 extra. Cir- 
cular on request. 


EMMA BAILEY FRASER 
48 Eldredge St. Newton, Mass. 














Quality Gladiolus 


Look up our ads in the January and 
February issues of the FLOWER 
GROWER. Our catalogue with beauti- 
ful color illustrations sent on request. 


REDWOOD NURSERIES 
Box 317-A Grants Pass, Oregon 














Enormous new demand sweeping country! 
Prices going up, UP! Grow fancy ‘‘White 
biJ7 Queens’’ in cellar, or other idle space. Any- 
One can--we tell you how. Mar- 
— agg 
m a cash prize with 
247406?) BESVE ee your crop. Write today. 


AMERICAN MUSHROOM INOUSTER 
Dept. 551, 28 Bloor St. W., Toronto, Ont. 


GARDENERS’ 
CHRONICLE 


THE BEST MAGAZINE FOR 
EVERY GARDENER 








For twenty years the Gardeners’ 
Chronicle has published timely, use- 
ful information on planning and 
caring for gardens. It covers the 
whole range of gardening activity 
expertly and efficiently. Don’t go 
through another season without 
this practical guide to better gar- 
dening. 


25c A COPY, $2.00 PER YEAR 
BY SUBSCRIPTION ONLY 


GARDENERS' CHRONICLE 


522-B Fifth Avenue 
New York City 
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ACACIA FROM SEED 
Answering a question by Mrs. H. Kunz, 
Ore.: 
I quote from “Popular Encyclopedia of 
Gardening.” 


“Greenhouse plants with ornamental foliage 
and attractive yellow flowers in Spring. The 
word Acacia is derived from ‘Alaska’ the 
Egyptian name for thorn in reference to the 
thorns borne by some species. About 400 
Acacias are known; they belong to the Pea 
family Leguminosae, and are chiefly native of 
Australia. Only about a dozen are in general 
cultivation. All Acacias bear yellow flowers 
mostly in clusters of yellow fluffy balls. 

Management :—Acacias when grown in pots 
must be kept in a greenhouse temperature, 
45-50 degrees during Winter, the remainder of 
the year they should be placed in a sunny 

sition outside, the pots plunged to the rims 

n ashes. This treatment ripens the shoots 
which will bloom the following Spring. Re- 
potting should be done as soon as flowers have 
faded, using a compost of equal parts of peat, 
loam, and a free scattering of silver sand. The 
soil must be made firm. After potting syringe 
plants and place in a close, moist position 
until new growth has started, then gradually 
ventilate more freely. The soil must be kept 
moist. Prolonged dryness of roots will cause 
leaves to fall. In Winter far less water is 
needed. Over-watering will cause leaves to 
turn yellow. 


Propagation:—Generally by cuttings taken 
during June or July when shoots are semi- 
woody. Short side shoots are torn off with a 
piece of the branch and inserted in sand. 
he or should be done after flowers have 
aded.”’ 





Cnas. Kirsy, (Canada) 


PERSIMMON TREE IN CONNECTICUT 


In the November number Mrs. John 
Smith, (Conn.), is inquiring about Per- 
simmons. 

Some years ago I sent to Illinois for 
plants. Some were seedlings. One was 
grafted there on one of their local varieties; 
it grew slowly. One was grafted on, I think, 
Eureka, a Japanese variety. The Eureka 
graft died, but the stock grew into a good 
tree and bears a good fruit every year. I 
have now four bearing trees. One grafted 
one and three seedlings, there are also in 
the row four trees that never have borne. 
I suppose they are male ones. In 1932 I 
had bushels of fruit; not so many in 1933. 
The fruit is fine. My experience has been 
that the graft of Eureka will die in spite 
of us. That first one died, and since I have 
had a number from a nurseryman in Texas. 
All those grafts have died, but I see the 
stocks are growing. 

The best description of the fruit I have 
heard is from a neighbor who comes from 
Maryland. He says when he was a boy it 
was his job to carry a minister to one of 
his churches. On their way there were 
Persimmon Trees, and the minister would 
stop the team and eat the fruit and say, 
“Oh! these lumps of delight.” A neighbor 
who comes from Missouri and who knows 
all about them, says my fruit is all right. 
He says his mother used to make a preserve 
of them that he thought was about right. 
He says she put up a five-gallon jar of them. 

I live in southern Connecticut, but I 
think Mrs. John Smith can grow them. 
May be she cannot if she lives in Winsted. 
I think if she has room it is worth her 
while to try. It is possible that the reason 
my trees bear so well is because I have so 
many near them that do not bear at all, 
and the bearing bloom is well fertilized. 

Newton J. PEcK, (Conn.) 


BLACK FLIES ON HOUSE PLANTS 
Answering M. C. Schiemer, (N. Y.): 
To rid house plants of little black flies, 

dust Black Flag over the soil with a little 
bellows. That is what I did, and they were 
gone in a short time and it will not harm 
the plants. 

And will some good reader of the maga- 
zine be so good and tell me how I can stop 
the buds and leaves from falling off of my 
plants? E. A. Goopson, (N. Y.) 


April, 1934 








Garden Statuary 


FOR GARDEN, SUNROOM 
OR CONSERVATORY 






Diploma awarded to our 
superb exhibit in Diorama 
Hall, Horticultural Build- 
ing, Century of Progress 
Exposition at Chicago, 
1933. 

Send for illustrated booklet 
and prices. A_ beautiful 
colored bird decoy will be 
sent for 10c. 


WAUKESHA GARDEN ' STUDIOS 


Dept. F-434. 
Waukesha, Wisconsin 




















Orchids and Air Plants 


1 Epiphytic Butterfly Orchid and 1 Air Plant 
(Tillandsia) both sent postpaid for 50c. Grow 
these odd beautiful and unusual air plants 
fastened to bark or other support in your win- 
dow garden. Free folder. 


SHAFFER GARDENS NURSERY 
Clearwater Florida 














Gl : (; 2 { for 1934 
A booklet packed full of information on growing and 
enjoying Glads, Over 50 headings, covering every phase, 
such as symposiums, history, types, shipping spikes, road- 


side stands, ideals, culture, showing, enemies, hybridizing, 
etc., etc. Also describing a marvelous new creation in 


Glads. 
FOSS HEATON GLAD GARDENS 
Creston, Ia. 








Water Litte 


A Garden -in-the- Water is the 
greatest thrill of all. It’s easy, 
inexpensive. Rich blooms and ex- 
otic perfume reward you every 
day all summer. 





75 varieties from 25 cents to 
$10.00. Guaranteed to Grow. 
Write for catalog today. 


W. B. Shaw Aquatic Gardens 
Dept. 1, Kenilworth, D. C. 














RRARND'S 
LD) un 20" 97 


All the standard old and all the prov- 
en new French Lilacs. 163 varieties! 
Double---singles. All colors---White, 
lavender, pink, red, rose, purple, blue. 


Brand Peony Farms — Faribault, Minn. 














FAVORITE FRENCH VARIETIES 





Banner Plant Labels & Stakes 


For the home garden, nursery and public gar- 
den. An all-metal Label that is attractive and 
will last indefinitely. 

Write for descriptive price list 
R. C. GOCHT 
28 Collins St. 





New Britain, Conn. 











HINKADE 
GARDEN 
oe 7. Uoy fe) 5: 


and Power Lawnmower 
A Practical, Proven Power Cultivator, 
Plow, and Lawnmower for G : 
deners, Florists, Nurserymen, 

Fruit Growers, Truckers,Coun- 

try Estates, Small Farms, Sub- 
urbanites and Poultrymen. 


Low Prices - Easy Terms 


AMERICAN FARM MACHINE CO. 
1053 33rd Ave.,S. E. Minneapolis, Minn. 





Fee ad 





April, 1934 





HARDY MAINE GROWN 
VERGREENS 


25 BLUE SPRUCE, $1 rato 


Three Year Old, 4 to 8 in. Order today 


10 ORNAMENTAL TREES, $2 


Any Assortment. Delivered Prepaid 
All desirable varieties 
Dogwood; Mountain Ash; Carolina and 
Lombardy Poplar; Tulip Tree; Maples; 
Sweet Gum, etc.; Ash; Walnut; Beach 
and Chestnut; Pine; Red; and White 
Oak. Valuable ornamentals and timber 

trees. Grow wealth! 


10 NUT TREES, $2 


Any Assortment. Delivered Prepaid 
Beech, the health nut; Black Walnut; But- 
ternut; Filbert or Hazlenut, 12 to 24 in, 


- ; 10 BIG FLOWERING SHRUBS, $3 
Beauty Bush; Butterfly Bush; Snowball; Deutzia; Flower- 
ing Almond; Forsythia. or Golden Bell; Honeysuckle, 
white, red_or pink; Hydrangea (Hills of Snow); 
Hydrangea P. G.; Mock Orange; Spirea, red, white, rose; 
=. DELIVERED PREPAID. 

All stock GUARANTEED TO GROW. We have Five 
Million Trees in our nursery. Sturdy, hardy, northern 


grown stock 
Dept. R-24. FRYEBURG, MAINE 








Ask for priee list. 
WESTERN MAINE FOREST NURSERY 








Glads, Iris and Peonies 


New introductions at new low prices. High- 
est quality thrip free bulbs. Many bargains 
will be found in our new illustrated catalog. 
Send for it today. 


GELSER BROS. Box F, Dalton, N. Y. 














COMMODORE 5,3, 012204 red 
Glad with white 
throat, a popular Ellis origination. A N.Y. 
customer sent us this picture of it with this 
notation: ‘‘44% ft. high 4-inch flowers. Stands 
heat!’’ It is a good propagator and one of the 
few EARLY reds. It has a future as a good 
cut-flower variety. Get a start of it NOW! 
4 blooming size bulbs, 208 No, 6 and 500 
bits. for $2.00 postpaid. Also, any of the 
following items for 50c postpaid: Golden 
Chimes: 2 No. 6 or 10 bits.; Picardy 8 No. 
6 or 25 bits.; Red Lory: 8 No. 6 or 25 
bits.; Pride of Portland: 100 No. 6. (Pride 
of Portland won Sweepstakes at Chicago 
Century of Progress Exhibit.) 


Merton G. Ellis Bulb Gardens, Canby, Ore. 
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SEFD FOR, TRIAL 
offer something New... 

Resistant Strain of Asters im- 

mune from Wilt Disease. Now 

Wide-Test 


anyone can grow Asters. I am making World- 

and will send Sample pkt. (100 seeds) Giant Flowering 
Mixture, 10 colors, Freeif stamp is enclosed for postage. 
1934 Seed Book 


with 7 Discount Coupons included. 
Ff. B. MILLS Seed Grower, Box 46, ROSE HILL, N. Y- 








DAFFODILS src83%5 
SPECIALTIES 
SE GO viciwnn<salnscenuneee 75c¢ each $6 for 10 
ce Re Tre $2 for 10 
ne ok a a naaneeesbasmembe $2 for 10 
SORE TONEEE CHROBEID 6 ooccccccccccccacses $2 for 10 
Mixt. Montbretias Earlham Hybrids.......... $1 for 25 
New Hybrid Hemerocallis............. $1 each 
ED ea eG bain ck eee eee eee amen $2 for 10 
BERKELEY NURSERIES, Aldie, Va. 








STRAWBERRY PLANTS 


Best varieties—tfinest grade stock at 

right prices. New illustrated, instrac- 

tive booklet with honest information 

sent free. 

TINGLE NURSERY 
Pittsville, Md. 


FOR SPRING PLANTING 






Box 44 





S Regal TAly, G-im. Bulbs... .ccccccccccccses $1.00 
© Te BO Tic an sca ve nscscccesce 1.00 
3 Double Pyrethrum. New named varieties.. 1.00 
I: CIID 6.55.5:0:00:404000 80000866 1.00 
10 Sedums, upright and creeping........... 1.00 
10 Hen and Chickens, assorted.............. 1.00 
5 Fringed Bleeding Heart.............. ae) 
16 Cactus for the desert garden............ 1.00 
ee SS ee 1.00 


All Offers Postpaid 


FREE Catalogue of new Lilies, 
, Heuchera, Pyrethrum, Sedums, 
Sempervivums, and Wild Flowers. 


THE LEHMAN GARDENS 
Walter W. Lehman Faribault, Minn. 
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INFORMATION ON RHODODENDRONS, EVER- 
GREENS AND AZALEAS 


Answering J. B. Gellman: 


There is no better book on the subject 
of shrub propagation than Alfred Hottes’ 
“The Book of Shrubs.” It gives full di- 
rections for raising Azaleas, Rhododen- 
drons, and other broad-leaved evergreens 
from cuttings, or rather, from grafts. 
They cannot be rooted from cuttings. 

As for the rooting of narrow-leaved 
evergreens from cuttings, this is so defi- 
nitely work for a specialist, that unless 
you have had years of experience with a 
specialist, it is an utter waste of time. 
Even some of the largest nurserymen buy 
rooted cuttings and transplants for grow- 
ing their larger stock. 

When you can buy Colorado Blue Spruce 
transplants, three to five inches high, for 
2.50 a hundred, it hardly pays to invest 
in the equipment necessary for propagat- 
ing, not to mention the inevitable losses 
that are bound to occur. 

I suggest you get the catalog of the 
Kelsey Nursery Service, 50 Church Street, 
New York City. Ask for their green list 
of Evergreens for Lining-out and Refor- 
estation. This, incidentally, includes 
Azaleas and Rhododendrons also. 

R. M. Carterton, (II1.) 


PROPAGATING SHRUBS 
Answering Mrs. Jesse Triplett: 
Euonymus alatus is best propagated 

from seed, which is depulped at once, and 
sown in a well-drained loamy soil, in beds 
that can be shaded with slats if the sun 
gets too hot. The seed must be sown at 
once: if held over until Spring it may not 
germinate until Spring 1935. 

If desired to grow this shrub from cut- 
tings, it is best to use soft-wood cuttings 
(the tips of vigorous branches, cut about 
eight inches long) from July Ist to Au- 
gust 15th. These should be planted in 
sandy loam in a lath-shaded coldframe. 
Remove as few leaves as possible, but be 
sure to keep the soil moist so that these 
will not wither. The top two nodes should 
be above the surface of the soil. 

Lagerstroemia indica (Crape Myrtle) 
will bloom the first year from seed, which 
can be sown in a coldframe at once. If it 
is desired to propagate a particular color, 
soft-wood cuttings handled as above out- 
lined will root easily. 

Scotch broom (Cytisus scoparius), is 
too difficult to root from cuttings for the 
amateur to waste time with it. Seed is 
the best method of propagating, although 
this may seem like a slow process. 

R. M, Carteron, (IIl.) 


CHAMOMILE 

Answering Forrest A. Ganong, (Ohio) : 

In Huntington's catalog for 1933 is adver- 
tised Anthemis nobilis (Chamomile), price 
10 cents per package of seeds; Ralph E. 
Huntington, Painesville, Ohio. The catalog 
advertises “Rare seeds of Alpines, Peren- 
nials, and Annuals and Hardy Herbaceous 
and Selected Rock Plants.” 

In Hobbs’ Botanical Hand-Book, Anthemis 
nobilis, or Garden Chamomile, is said to 
possess these medicinal properties: Flowers 
—bitter, aromatic, tonic, stimulant, emetic, 
sudorific. 

In a copy of Materia Medica it says: 


“Chamomiles are very useful in weak 
stomachs, and if taken freely will remove a 
slight cold; they make a good fomentation in 
cases of inflammation; they form a _ good 
assistant while taking an emetic, and will cure 
the itch by washing the parts effected.” 

My grandmother used to raise Chamomile, 
too, and from her came the idea entertained 
by some, that it flourished best in an old 
tin pan or other smallish container. 


VioLta F. RtcHarps, ( Mass.) 
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SUPERIOR GLADS 


FLAMING METEOR—A giant bright red of most 
vigorous growth. Flowers resemble P. Triumph 
in form. Introduced at the low price of $1.00 
each for bulbs of any size. 

SERENADE—pure pink with white throat. 
Medium size florets with 8 to 11 open. $2.50 
each for large or medium bulbs. Small bulbs 
at $1.50 each. 

Write for catalog with complete descriptions of 
the above and listings of hundreds of .other 
fine varieties. Or send 15c for large illustrated 
handbook giving merits and faults of varieties. 


GRANT E. MITSCH 


Brownsville, Oregon 

















IRISES 


We are now preparing our Spring 
catalog which will list many new 
varieties including reliable Fall 
Blooming Irises.. High quality 
plants at modest prices. Let us 
place your name on our mailing 
list. 


HILL IRIS & PEONY FARM 
Lafontaine, Kans. 


UAL LABELS 












aw en ——— 
a AWN on %” 
Durable Aluminum 


Style 1, attach to Plant—.03 each 
Style 2, to stick in soil—.05 each 
Print list. Min. 25 cents. No stamps 
State style wanted Write for free samples 
L. R. WATKYNS 
77 Seabright Ave. Bridgeport, Conn. 





Bartlett Tools Prune Easier 





This Drop Forged Tool Steel nine inch Hand Pruner has 
a crucible steel blade and hardened hook Unsurpassed. 
Special priee $2.25 prepaid if you clip this advertise- 
ment. Ask for catalog No. 20 showing a complete line of 
pruning tools, shears, saws, scrapers, etc. 
BARTLETT MFG. CO. 
Box 53, 3003 E. Grand Blvd. Detroit, Mich. 


Special Values in 
Unusual Hardy Plants 


Climbing Hydrangea. Schizophragma hydran- 
geoides. Clings to masonry. 20 ft. Remarkable 
foliage. Hydrangea-like flowers. Thrives in par- 
tial shade. Moist soil. Very choice. 3-year 
plants, $2.25 each. 

Evergreen Vibirnum. Vibirnum rhytidophyllum. 
An evergreen shrub, 8 to 10 ft. Leathery leaves, 
6 in. long. Easily grown. Protect from strong 
winds. 10-12 in., $1.00 ea.; 3-ft. roots balled, 
$3.00 ea. 

Dicentra Spectabilis. Bleeding Heart. 2-3 ft. An 
old-fashioned favorite. Pink racemes, June. 
large roots, $1.00. 

Lepardbane. Doronicum caucasicum. Charming 
with tulips. 3 ft. Golden daisy-like flowers. 2-4 
in. across, May. Easily grown. Plant early. The 
only perennial of its character at this season. 
Special, 4 for $1.00. 

Gypsophila Bristol Fairy. Baby's Breath. 3 ft. 
True double, large flowered. Cut all summer. 
ty best Baby's Beeath. Special, 3 large roots, 
$1.00. 











Japanese Speedwell. August flowering. 2-3 ft. 
Veronica long. sub. The best type. Deep blue. 
Blooms profusely during the mid-summer dearth 
of flowers. Excellent habit and foliage. Special, 
5 for $1.00. 

Double Flowered Hardy Poppy. Olympia. Glow- 
ing orange-red. 3 ft. Vigorous grower in any 
soil. Remarkable semi-double flowers, 4-6 in. 
across. Sure to please. Special, 4 for $1.00. 
Forget-Me-Not Flowered Anchusa. 2 ft. Anchusa 
myosotidiflora. Lovely bright blue Forget-Me- 
Not like flowers in May — June. Prefers semi- 
shade and a ep loamy or moist sandy soil. 
Flowers this season. Plant early. Special, 4 for 
$1.00. Also other Specials. 

Sent prepaid. Order now. Delivery in season. 


WESTCROFT GARDENS 
Grosse Ile Michigan 
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JAPANESE 
FLOWERING CHERRIES 
AN double, pink flowers $2.00 
RARE 


JAPANESE WISTARIA 


NAGA NODA—blue flower clusters 4 ft. long $2.00 
ROSEA—pink flowers $2.00 


CHINESE WISTARIA 


Purple or white flowers 75c 
All vines postpaid. 
A. E. WOHLERT 
928 Montgomery Ave. Narberth, Pa. 


TREES - SHRUBS- VINES 


Our 50th Anniversary catalog is ready, 
Free, listing many new ,and old varieties 
of the MALONEY Quality stock, giving 
diagrams and planting hints. Buy direct 
from the grewer. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
We Pay Shipping Costs NRA Member 


MALONEY BROS, NURSERY CO., 204 Main. St., Dansville. N. Y, 















JEND FOR FREE CATALOG 





Established 40 Years 


Pulv. Peat Moss....... $2.50 Bale 
Pulv. Cow Manure...... 2,50 100 Ibs. 
Pulv, Sheep Manure, ...$2.50 100 Ibs, 
Pulv, Bone Meal........ $2.50 100 Ibs. 
Special Prices in Quantities 
Grass Seed 





E. L. SHUTE & CO. 
616 West Upsal Street Philadelphia, Pa. 








JOIN NOW 


ri s 
The American Dahlia Society 


Dues $2.00 Per Year 


Get the Improved BULLETIN 
The Finest and Most Informative Dahlia Magazine 
Published. Mail Dues Today to 
c. LOU 














GLADS ® GLADS ® GLADS 


150 of the best of the older and new varie- 
ties are listed in our 1934 catalogue. Send 
for it today. We specialize in Austin 
Originations. 


ELM HILL FARM 
R. C. Bellard Wayland, Ohio 


















Allen’s 1934 Book of Berries is 
full of dependable information, 
valuable to every Strawberry grow- 
er. It features DORSETT and 
FAIRFAX, the new Royal Qual- 
ity Berries from the U. S. Dept. 
‘of Agr. Common sense methods 
and these better varieties mean 
\ profits for you. This Book tells 
how. Write today for free copy. 


The W. F. ALLEN CO. 
331 Market St., Salisbury, Md. 


















Save time, save work, 
save watering, keep down 
weeds and improve plant growth 
with this Speedy Cultivator. 
No chopping or hoeing—just 
draw sharp points thru 
soil. All professional nurs- 
erymen use it. Price $1. 


NARROW 2\-in. HOE 


The only tool that culti- 
vates quickly and safely 
around little plants and 
in crowded places. Only 2 
inches wide, of forged steel, 
sharp on all sides. If not at 
dealer's, send 80c. 


Harry R. O’Brien’s 64 Pg. 
GARDEN BOOK, ‘*‘‘WHA } 
WHEN and HOW to PLANT’ 
Garden secrets not given in 
seed catalogs. Ask at store 
where you buy tools or send 
10c in coin to THE UNION 
FORK & HOE CO., 503 Dub- 
lin Ave., Columbus, Ohio. 

















Flower JYrowew 


TREES, SHRUBS AND FLOWERS FOR HOT AND 
DRY CLIMATES 


Answering Albert Ferguson, (Nebr.) : 


I believe the following will prove satis- 

factory: 
TREES 

Catalpa, speciosa, catalpa; indian bean; 
grows fast. 

Celtis, decidentalis, hackberry; nettle tree 
grows fast. 

Ulmus, pumila, new chinese elm; grows fast. 

Pinus, resinosa—red pine (Evergreen). 

Pinus, sylvestris—scotch pine (Evergreen). 

Pinus, montana mughus—mugho pine, dwarf. 


SHRUBS 


Berberis Thunbergi; Japanese Barberry. 
Deutzia, lemoiner and Pride of Rochester. 
Rhodotypos, kerricides—White Kerria. 
Myrica, carolinensis—Bayberry. 
Rhus, typhina—Sumac. 
Ligustrum ibota regelianum—regel privet. 
Robinia, hispida—rose acacia. 
Rosa, setigera—prairie rose. 
Symphoricarpos racemosus—snowberry. 
Symphoricarpos vulgaris—indian currant. 
Spiraeas, several will stand a lot of dry hot 
sun. 
PERENNIAL PLANTS 


Achillea, millifolium Dictamnus, fraxinella. 
and most varieties. Eryngium. 

Ajuga brockbanki. Euphorbia. 

Anchusa italica. Iberis. 

Anthemis. Papaver Nudicaule. 

Asclepias tuberosa. Platycodon. 

Campanula, rotundifolia. Santolina 

Centaurea, dealbata Saponaria officinalis. 
montana. Sedums. 

Cerastiums. Solidagos. 

Coreopsis, verticillata. Statice. 

Dianthus, arenarius. Thymus, serpyllum. 

AMONG THE ANNUALS 

Alyssum. Lupine. 

Celosia. Petunia. 

Cynoglossum. Portulaca. 

Lantana. Thunbergia. 

Kochia. 


H. D. Hemenway, ( Mass.) 


FRUIT TREES DO NOT BEAR 


The method usually employed to cause 
slacker fruit trees to bear, is girdling. 
Simply make a cut through the bark around 
each large limb. Sometimes a narrow sec- 
tion of bark is taken out but this may 
injure the tree. 

Iron which is sold under various trade 
names can be worked into the soil and will 
have a beneficial effect on the fruitfulness 
of trees. 

Potash may be used for a fertilizer, but 
nitrogen will cause the tree or rose vine to 
put on a growth of foliage at the expense 
of fruit and flowers. 

In a series of experiments in California, 
trees sprayed with a nitrate of soda and 
caustic soda solution, bore two weeks earl- 
ier and much heavier than trees in the same 
orchard which were not sprayed. The trees 
were Yellow Bellflower Apples. They were 
sprayed in February and the spray was not 
washed off by rains for at least a week 
after spraying. The formula used is as 
follows: 


Nitrate of soda............ 200 pounds 
er 25 pounds 
ME acasienisccesassune 200 gallons 


About 7 gallons of solution was used on 
each tree. A combination of nitrate of 
soda and lime-sulphur may also be used. 

Nitrate of soda worked into the soil did 
not have the same effect on the trees. 


J. G. Hoorman, (Calif.) 


ATTRACTING HUMMING BIRDS 


This has been our experience. Two years 
ago in Northfield, Mass., in small garden 
on hillside among Oak and Birch trees, we 
planted some Bergamot or Beebalm; and 
when these bloomed with their showy red 
flowers and mint perfume, we were sur- 
prised by the visits of Humming Birds, one 
and sometimes two, regularly twice a day, 
about 8:00 a. M. and 4:00 Pp. M. We were 
on a hillside about 200 feet above Con- 
necticut Valley. 

J. Wispom, (N. Y.) 


April, 1934 





TULIPS, LILIES, 
HY ACINTHS 


DIRECT FROM HOLLAND 


All bulbs shipped f.o.b. 
care New York, duty-paid 


Free Catalogue on Application 


J. HEEMSKERK 


c/o P. VAN DEURSEN, 
Sassenheim—Holland 

















ROCK PLANTS That have beautiful foliage 

and make ideal ground cov- 
ers. Achillea, Tomentosum (yellow); Ajuga Reptans 
(blue); Gypsophila Repens (light pink); Phlox Subu- 
lata (white or pink); Prunella Grandiflorus (lavender); 


Saponaria Ocymoides (crimson); Tunica Saxifraga (pink); 
Veronica Ruprestris (blue). Your selection of any of the 
above, 6 for $1.00 postpaid, or 15.for $2.00 not prepaid. 
Our plants are fleld-grown, NEW ROCK GARDEN 
GEMS: Dianthus Neglectus (rose); Gentiana Cruciata 
(blue); Pentstemon Humilis (blue). Your selection 


4 for $1.00 postpaid. Send for list of other rock and 
border perennial plants. 


HEREFORD’S GARDENS Oakford, Illinois 


RARE ROCK GARDEN PLANTS 


SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY OFFER 

7 Evergreen Flowering Perennial Alpines $1 
20 Var. Alpines $1 7 1-yr Fig Shrubs . $1 
5 Named Astilbes $1 6 Lewisia Rediviva. $1 
Send for Free Catalog— 
pronounces names you've 
wondered about. 


















E.10!1 SHARP, SPOKANE,WASH. DEPT.H 








100 GLADIOLUS BULBS 


$5.50 Value for Only $2.50 
10 Ig. bulbs each of following varieties. Prepaid! 


Berty Snow Longfellow 
Chas. Dickens Marmora 

Dr. Bennett Nancy Hanks 
BH. L. Farrington Prim Picottee 
Golden Dream Vanity Fair 


Extra Surprise Included. For descriptions of these and 
many others send for our new 1934 catalog. 


SEABROOK NURSERIES 
New England’s Popular Gladiolus Farm 
Seabrook New Hampshire 











HILL TOP QUALITY 





GET ACQUAINTED OFFERS POSTPAID 
j 5S Rock Garden Junipers 3yr. plants $1.65 
7 Flowering Sedums for The Rockery $1.00 
7 Hardy Chrysanthemums for Fall Beauty $1.00 
SO Blakemore,25 Fairfax or Dorsett, 50 Premier, 
“~~ | 25 Dunlap, 50 Mastadon Ever bearing. 200 Straw- 
berry Plants for oniy § 2.35 
FE HILL TOP ORCHARDS & NURSERIES 
x 


HARTE ORD MICH. 

















TREES, VINES AND PLANTS 


for Spring Planting—Our New Cata- 
log for Spring {934 now ready. 
Wonderful assortment of Apple and 
Peach Trees, all the new and better 
varieties—Pear, Plum and _ Cherry 
Trees, grown especially for the eom- 
mercial orchardist and home _ owner. 
Small fruits of all kinds. Millions ef 
Strawberry plants including Fairfax 
and Dorset. Beautiful Shade and ornamental trees, 
shrubbery and roses. Catalog free. 

Bountiful Ridge Nurseries, Box 3, Princess Anne, Md. 


RARE ENGLISH 
FLOWER SEEDS 


1934 illustrated catalogue, the most com- 
prehensive published, 4,503 different 
kinds of flower seeds described, including 
an up-to-date collection of Delphiniums 
and Lupines and a large selection of 
Herbaceous and Rock Plants. Free on 
application to 


THOMPSON & MORGAN 


IPSWICH - - = = ENGLAND 
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Delphiniums and Perennials 


At last a_ scientific method is 
found to grow fine Delphinium 
without the ravages of blight. A 
little pamphlet describes this new 
culture. Send for free pamphlet 
and illustrated catalog. on Delphinium and 
hundreds of other varieties of vigorous 
rennial plants—including Phlox, Colum- 
ines, Hardy Asters, Hardy Chrysanthe- 
mums, Lilies, and Rock Garden plants. 
Prices are lower than you have ever seen— 
plants are guaranteed to please. 


de}. 


Hardy Plant Nursery sansas 


Delphinium Specialist 


Pfitzers Juniper 5 for $2.00 


Growing-on size. 12-18 in. high, 2-3 years old. 

One of America’s most popular spreading evergreens for 
foundation and group planting. Beautiful bluish-green. 

grown and hardy everywhere. Plant a quantity of 
this small size for transplanting later. Grow your own 
specimen evergreens. Sure to grow. $9 for 25; $15 for 50. 
Also Chinese Cotoneasters, French Lilacs and other choice 
pe 4 growing-on sizes. Sent postpaid. Specials on 

rennia 


WESTCROFT GARDENS 
Dept. F. Grosse Ile, Michigan 











Hardy native Cypripediums, Ferns, 
Lilies, Wild Flowers, Evergreens, and 
Deciduous Shrubs and Rock Garden 
Plants. 
Catalogue sent on ,equest 
L. E. WILLIAMS NURSERY CO. 
Box 147 Exeter, N. H. 








JUST A POSTAL 


Brings you our gladiolus lists of 
superior stock specially priced. 
Don’t delay. 


D. H. UPJOHN 
964 S. Liberty Salem, Oregon 








GLADIOLI 


First size; per dozen postpaid 
.$1.00 





. 1.25 Gold Eagle.... 

75 La Verne...... 
50 Phaenomen ........ 
Purple Glory....... 





75 
Free from thrips. No catalogue 
A. P. BONVALLET & CO. Wichert, Ill. 





















Standard & Walsh 
Plow 


Garden Tractors / 
Powerful Tractors for SmallFarms, , s 

Seed Gardeners, Florists, Nurseries, 

Cultivate Fruit and Poultry Men. 

Mow 1 & 2 Cylinder Models 

andLawnss Write for Free Catalog 

STANDARD ENGINE CO. 


3219 Como Avenue 


a. Te. oe 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 


GLADIOLUTUS 


From the best varieties produced by the lead- 
ing hybridizers of the world, I have carefully 
selected, and present this exceptional offering 
to win your acquaintance with Gove Bulbs! 


] oo LARGE HEALTHY 7 3 


VERMONT BULBS 
Not labeled as to name. In forty-five different 
varieties with a bewildering range of color 
from white through various shades of pink, 
yellow, orange, smoke, blue and red to almost 
black this collection is by far the finest put out 
by any grower in the country at anywhere near 
the price. Gove collections have made thou- 
sands of gladiolus fans in the past few years. 
This year it is better than ever, containing 
many of the newer exhibition varieties and 
new colors and forms. With each collection I 
give FREE a bulb of PICARDY, the most beau- 
tiful and sensational pink glad in existence, 
and also another new bulb worth at least $2.00 


each, 
50 for $1.75 with the PICARDY 
but without the $2.00 bulb. 


Free I believe my forty page free illus- 





Catalog trated catalog is the finest, most 

interesting and helpful glad catalog 
published. And my list of varieties is second 
to none. Ask for it. 


CHAMPLAIN VIEW GARDENS 
Elmer E. Gove, Box 45, Burlington, Vermont 


(Flower JYrowerw 


CULTURE OF AMORPHOPHALLUS RIVIERI 


Jos. P. Ryan, of Ill., asks about culture 
of Snake plant; which he calls Sacred Lily 
of India. The real name is Amorphophal- 
lus rivieri. 

The culture is about as for Glads. Plant 
in April or May. For three years a bulb 
only grows a palm-like stock and leaves. 
In Fall it dies down and the bulbs are dried 
and stored (as Glads) in a cool place. 
Keeps fine, multiplies fine. When bulb is 4 
years old, to produce a flower leave in cool 
place till middle of January, then bring to 
a warm room, place in a platter, without 
any earth or moisture, and it will bloom. 
No foliage appears. Just the tall blooming 
stalk and the large Calla like bloom taller 
than a grown person. Store after blooming 
in a cool place and proceed by planting 
bulb as before 4 years. I tried planting 
some of my bulbs in buckets and storing in 
dirt, and found no difference in the growth. 
Mine never has bloomed. Am looking this 
January for bloom (as have 4-year bulbs). 
Have a friend whose plant bloomed, and it 
was taller than she. Very curious and rare. 

The foliage is curious and ornamental, 
attracting much attention. I plant in 
garden in a row, except where I want it 
for the ornamental! effect elsewhere. 

Amorphophallus rivieri has a few cousins; 
one a hardy one. I have it but do not 
recall its name. Leaves resemble, bloom 
about 14% ft. tall. Calla-like Lily. 

Another: Monarch of East, I also have, 
leaves resemble, I treat it as Glad also. It 
may be hardy; does anyone know? 


Mrs. Roy M. Smiru, (Pa.) 


CHINESE HOP? 


In answer to Mrs. Ida M. Hayford, 
( Mass.) : 


The plant she designates as “Chinese 
Hop” is the Beloperone guttata, (guttata 
meaning “spotted,” because of the dark- 
purple spots on the throat of tubular white 
flowers). 

It was first featured in 1932 at the Inter- 
national Flower Show in New York City. 
It was introduced, I believe, by F. R. Pier- 
son. 

It is equally at home in the mixed border 
and the window garden. Unless given lots 
of sun, however, the long hop-like “bracts” 
become pale and greenish instead of a rosy 
hue. They are of very easy culture. 


Vireinta Morrison, (N. Y.) 


SWEET MARY 

Answering John Hayes, ( Mass.) : 

No doubt the plant you refer to is one 
common to old-time herb gardens. It was 
called Sweet Mary and also known as Ale- 
cost and Mint Geranium. In England it is 
known as Sage O’Bedlam. In botanies it is 
listed; Chrysanthemum balsamita, var. 
tanacetoides. Costmary. 


Marie Knox Wannt, (Iowa) 





Ordinary lead pen 
are PERMANENT on the 


PERFECT GARDEN LABEL 


in all weathers, all soils, 
all seasons. Convenient 
to use. Ample horizon- 
tal marking space. At- 
tractive and practical 
shape. Beautiful gray- 
green color blends with 
garden. Markings eras- 
ible. 
A Style for Every 
Purpose 





Border Size (5”) 

Rock Garden Size (4”) 
Show Garden Size (7”) 
Tie-on Labels with wires 
Pot Labels (4”x%” tapered) 


Order a trial lot now or send for 
circular and free sample of material 


HOWARD HAMMITT 
656 Main St. Hartford, Conn. 








“Dahlias from Puget Sound” 


$3.00 per doz. April delivery, Kathleen Norris, Jane Cowl, 
Jersey’s Beauty, Thomas Edison, Anna Seward, Kentucky 
Colonel, Tommy Atkins, and many other prize winners. 
Plants, May delivery: Kaweah, $1.75, Jane Aaron 75¢, 
Maryland Jubilee $1.00, Alice Stelick 75c, Kentucky Red 
$1.00, American Legion $1.00, Caprice $1.00, Eagle Rock 
Fantasy $1.00, Donna California 75e. Hardy Mums as- 
sorted varieties, $1.00 per doz. 


OLYMPIC GARDENS 
2512—18th Ave. So. Seattle, Wash. 





Money-Saving Offers in Fine Ever- 
greens, Rare Seeds, Hardy Perennials, 
Dwarf Cacti, Rock Garden Material. 


Interesting catalogue free. 
RANSOM NURSERY Geneva, Ohio 





$1.50 Dahlia Root and Plant Specials $1.50 


Guaranteed and postpaid in U.S.A. 
OFFER No. {!. Aunt Nell, Kentucky, Jersey’s Beauty, 
Jersey’s Beacon, Ida Perkins, Kathleen Norris. 


PLANT OFFER No. 2 Myra How i " 
Golden Goblin, Josephine G. a ee Se 


OFFER No. 3. One Doz. Pom-Poms, all labeled, no two 
a e. 


A free root or plant with all April orders. Free Catalog. 
DAYTON’S DAHLIA GARDENS 
647 N. Main St. Akron, Ohio 





NOW Fertilizing your garden a real pleasure. The 
“GREEN LAWN” SPRAYER NOZZLE con- 
nected to your water pressure system does the trick. 
Sulphate of Ammonia or other soluble materials in dilute 
form sprayed on lawn or flowerbed. NO DUST. No risk 
of burning tender grass or foliage. Substantially built of 
solid brass for many years’ service. Endorsed by eminent 
authorities. Satisfaction guaranteed. Descriptive folder on 
request. Price $2.25 F.O.B. Cleveland. All orders accom- 

by remittance received before May Ist will be sent 
prepaid. TO BE SURE of having YOUR “GREEN LAWN” 
BPRAYER NOZZLE when you WANT it. Mail your order 

DAY. DO IT NOW. 


G. H. REMPES ELECTRIC Co. 
3099 E. Overlook Rd., Dept. FG, Cleveland, Ohio 





with stylus—no ink required. 


Postpaid in U.S.A. F 
Other sizes and styles available. 
Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded. 


cannot, address 





[ N LOVELY GARDENS “: 


inconspicuous labels which do not detract from the natural beauty should always be used. 


THE NEW SIMPLEX DARK GREEN WEATHERPROOF LABELS 
blending with the foliage, are not readily noticed, but the attractive white writing is 
always unobtrusively there, clear and distinct, to identify flower, shrub or tree. That 
is why discriminating garden lovers are so enthusiastic about them. 





Simplex Green Rock Garden Labels No. 51, size 4” x %”, 
$3.00 per hundred. 

Steel Stylus for marking free with a hundred labels. 
Descriptive folder and samples free upon request. 


Progressive seedsmen most everywhere can supply Simplex Labels. 


CHARLES STEWART COMPANY, 160 Eagle 


Easily marked 


Simplex Green Plant 
Labels No. 31, size 3” 
x %”, including copper 
wires, $2.50 per hundred. 


If your dealer 





Rock Avenue, Roseland, N. J. 














Flower SYroweonrw 





Classified Advertising Section 











count ALL WORDS. Chrysanthemums 
CHRYSANTHEMUMS—10 varieties labeled, 
Exhibition Chrysanthemums .00. i 
those _ Extra Exhibition Chrysanthemums 





ORDER PAYABLE AT 





"Calture leaflet with order. 
238 East Boundary Ave., 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS: 
15 labeled plants 


JAPANESE ANEMONES will give you the lavish bloom 


of a June nee from the — of — all through 








sold at "pees prices. 


Box 574, Montgomery, 








HARDY 'MUMS. List of 70 varieties, all types. 
25 different $1.00, unlabeled. 
Yorktown, Virginia. 

NEW HARDY CHRYSANTHEMUMS -- Emma 
Sophia Whitaker, Prosperity. 


Bird Houses 
2 WREN HOUSES: for $1. 





New Phlox—Mrs. Franklin 
Dahlia sensations—Dixie Ravenscroft, 

Dwarf Bleeding Heart. 3 
T. Whitaker, 5343 Greene, Philadelphia, Pa. 
EIGHT LARGE EXHIBITION or eight Button Chrysan- 
for $1.00. Classification and 
OLD FASHIONED GAR- 








AMARYLLIS BULBS, many 





100 ) good blooming size “directions included. 


EXTRY SPESHUL, BY “GOSH! 1 growing 
DENS, MOUNTVILLE, 


Ten super excellent varieties Iris, 








Amaryilidacese, $1.00. 
$3.00 orders—Iris ** gee 4 Houdyshel a <a hen —_,- 





ANY THREE DAHLIAS for $1.00. 


Barbara Redfern, Robert Scott. 
Stamp for reply. 


Guaranteed true to 
Kathleen Norris, 








NARCISSUS BULBS: 3 . 
Gov ernment. Le SPECIAL PRICE IF ORDERED 
FOR FALL DELIVERY. 


LAWN NURSERY. M. Plees, Rothbury, 





WIL LOG HBY, OHIO. 


TIGRIDIAS — Red-Yellow _ 
blooming size $1.00 dozen 
_ Sheffield Bulb Farm, — 





200 CHOICE VARIETIES DAHLIAS. 

s. 60 varieties Glads, 
Depression prices. 
Heaton, Green City, 


DAHLIA rene Gladiolus thoroughbreds uienaie priced. 
Catalog free. Glad Dahlia 


dozen 
HYACINTHUS ‘CANDICANS 





Outstanding varieties only. 
Gardens, 5332 32nd Avenue South, Minneapolis, Mir 


DAHLIAS at bargain prices, from 20c up. Jane Cowl 400. 
Violet Wonder 75c, both for $1.00. 
fine varieties sent free. 














Send $1.00 for —__ 


Write for pamphlet. Ornamental Nursery, 


H print Price list of other 
cacti AND SUCCULENTS. Twenty varieties of either onard Phillippi, 901 Young St., 
— a fine echeveria with every ee from this 





large choice varieties. 
and plants at peer prices. Price list, 
Welch, Battle Creek. Mich. 


DAHLIAS—$1.75. 


——— Beacon, Wm. Hogan. 
-_ =. 








. Two of each variety 
s with names and information inside 
RO 


_ALLAMOORE. TEXAS. Scidmore’s Dahlia Gardens, 











blooming. size $1.00. Satisfaction pe om 


Mrs. Fred Clark, Van Horn, 
50 DIFFERENT ane Africa, 


Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Pacific Beach, California. e 
aaa NORTHERN CACTUS, 3 varieties, 
Pentstemon Grandiflora. 
Philbrick’s Nursery, Turtle Lake, 


DAHLIAS—GLADIOLUS. 350 new and standard 
ties at prices you can .pay. S i 
Chimacum, Washington. 
DAHLIA ROOTS—15 for 
size, 120 for $1.00. 
South Hadley, Mass. 


DAHLIA ROOTS $1.00 each, 6 for 
Montalvo, Shahrazad, Commodore, D. Ww - Rudy 
Josephine G.. Omar 
Watchung Wonder, 











Rush orders now. 





Glauca included $1. 40. 
N. Dak Chautauqua Salute, 
HOWARD GATES—Famous for “Cactus. a mea roots $5.00. Our — — and named. 
scriptive plant list free. i Ws 





DAHLIA ROOTS AND SEEDS. My catalog, free for the 

Sees the latest Honor Roll novelties, 
d hundreds of others. 

3380 Ely Avenue, Bronx, N. Y. 


FREE JANE COWL with order for 12 giant flowering 
large private collection. 


2 LARGE. CACTUS, all different t $2.0 00. 


complete — collection | 
Ferocactus Wislenzii, 


junk. All 
Box 1063, Eastland, “Texas. PE 


NEW CACTUS CATALOG! 
Numbers of new things described including Tare 
Huernias, Aloes, etc. 
H 


. Broo 
ALBERT PARREL LA, 








colors, Gor ernment 











Mamillarias, Cerel, GIANT EXHIBITION DAHLIAS— Latest creations: 








SPECIAL—8 different ro Cactus & 


prepaid. Wholesale. Wright Pierce, Claremont, 














GIANT. FLOWERING DAHLIAS—Ten alike, « 
Many special offers. 
KU NZMAN, New Albany, 


DAHLIA GARDENS, 


Michigan ro roots satisfy. 


GREAT DAHLIAS: | 3 
Cactus ‘Dahlia collection 
Do not “delay until 








SRiLLIART BRAZILIAN CALADIUMS: Aquatics, GOLDEN DAWN 














CAMELLIA 1A JAPONICAS, exquisite ‘winter flowering ever- 
greens for cool conservatory culture, or outdoor planting Color Wonder, Miss Belgium, ’ Doris Eeenee, 

i ee Shahrazad, at Frau 0. a 
flowers of vevalty, 


Longview Camelia _ Gardens, © 2217 Danforth, “poronto, Canada. 


HONOR ROLL DAHLIAS—White Wonder $3. 00. 
Jean Trimbee, $1.00. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. 
DAHLIA GARDENS, MARTINS ; FERRY, OHI 10. 
— AND STANDARD DAHLIAS, Gladiolus, 
Free list of bargains. 














Chinese Renta Commodore, $1. 00. 


queiees LANTERNS (Physalis Franchetii), 1 














complete cultural and harvest- 
‘‘Lanterns the most fashion- 
For 15e additional, 


giving detailed description, 
ing directions with order. 
able garden ,product today.”” 


__ CHARL TON 1 BOLLES, Bridgewater. Mass. 


" Cheice Hardy Plants 
60 PERENNIALS $2.00 prepaid. 


aenh. OF HONOR DAHLIAS and choice standard varie- 
Famous for quality roots, 
Descriptive price list 
» Portland, Oregon. _ 
SPEEDWAY ‘DAHLIA GARDENS—Finest varieties near 
wholesale, Amelia Earhart. White Wonder, Legion, Aiko, 
Mandarin, Jean Trimbee, 
M. Markland, 1259 N, Mount S., 


Low prepaid prices, 











a s a 











TO SECURE 5,000 NEW | euerenens - <<, 


Siberian Flame Lilies, Regal Lilies, 
Francis Pom ene 
illustrated catalog 
Box 612, Sandusky, i 


UNWIN? s DWARF DAHLIAS meine. 
$1.00 with “cultural 


Cerastium Tomentosum, Sweet a Daisies, 
Rag Ageratum, 
Hemerocallis, Campanula 
Bellflowers, ’ Pinks, Thyme, Gaillardi 
—— Phlox, Sempervivums, 
A garden full of hardy flowers for cals 


Hendei Dahlia Garde ns, 





: No. 2, New West. 
British Columbia. 
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Delphinium 





14 BEAUTIFUL government inspected Delphiniums sent 
postpaid for only $1.00. Buy perennial beauty at bar- 
gain prices. Madison’s Perennials, Bellevue, Michigan. 
GROW THE NEW VARIETIES of Delphiniums. See 
November and December Flower Grower, 125 seeds 60c, 
—— note. C. E. Oldacre, 515 Roselawn Ave., Toronto, 
Canada. 

















Evergreens 
COLORADO BLUE SPRUCE—A big pkg. of Seed for 25c 
Plant now. H. D. Belcher, Brook Forest, Colorado. 

RARE HARDY AZALEAS, Rhododendrons, Evergreens, 
Flowering Trees, Magnolias, Purple Beeches, Pink Dog- 
woods, 5 to 75c each. Alanwold Nursery, Neshaminy, 
Buel ks_ Cc Co., Penna 

















Ferns 

100 BEAUTIFUL ASSORTED FERNS, every one alive 
and guaranteed to grow; 8 varieties, sent you for $5.00 
or 50 ferns for $2.75. You'll be delighted with this 
gift from the — semi-tropics. SOUTHERN FERN 
GROWERS, INC., Orlando, Florida. _ o 
HARDY NATIVE FERNS: Rock Garden ferns. 10 
——s labeled $1.25 postpaid. Fred Munnett, Ferris- 
urg, Vt. 

















Garden Roots “a 


TWO YEAR OLD WASHINGTON ASPARAGUS ROOTS. 
50c doz., postpaid. $1.50 per 100 postpaid. $7.50 per 1000 
collect. Horse Radish roots, 50c doz., postpaid. $1.50 per 
100 postpaid. $9.00 per 1000 collect. Rhubarb roots, $1.00 
doz, postpaid. $5.00 per 100 collect. Warren Shinn, 
Nurseryman, Woodbury, N. = 3 











Gladiolus 

BURD’S GLADIOLUS CATALOG is ready, describing 
new creations at reasonable prices. Send now for it. 
Howard Burd, Washington. New Jersey 


100 BLOOMING SIZE or 60 large Gladiolus Bulbs $1.00, 
prepaid. Wonderful assortment of high class bulbs. 
Rainbow Gardens, Huntington, Indiana. 


DEAM’S DOLLAR DOZEN—2 small Picardy, Bagdad, 
Lavender Delight, P. Chic, Radiance, Wasaga. Descrip- 
te list free. Deam’s, 3408 Central Drive, Ft. Wayne, 
nd, 

4 EACH, 25 VARIETIES, large bulbs, prize winners, 
healthy stock, labeled, $2.25. Mixed, $1,75 postpaid. 
Gladstone Gardens, Adair, Iowa. 


GLADIOLUS: Ruffled and plain. $1.00 per hundred 
postpaid, Charles Crump, Benton Harbor, Mich. 


GLADIOLUS—DAHLIAS, new varieties. 100 large size 
Glads mixed $1.50. Wasaga bulblets 15 for $1.00. 6 
large flowering Dahlias $1.15, prepaid. Price list on 
ieee WARE VALLEY GARDENS, BOX 238, WARE, 
GLADIOLUS, DAHLIAS, Madonna Lilies, Bearded and 
Japanese Irises, Peonies, Hardy Phlox, Seal Flowers, Red 
Hot Pokers, Chinese Lanterns, etc. Catalog free. HOW- 
ARD GILLET, Box F, New Lebanon, N. Y. 

GLADS, PANSIES and other flowers. Your request for 
Catalog cordially appreciated. Frank A, Breck, 1716 
North East 42nd, Portland, Oregon. 


101 HEALTHY BLOOMING size, 10 each, ten varieties, 
one Fiseral: labeled, $1.00 postpaid. List. c #. 
Smith, Faribault, Minn. _ 

106 LABELED GLADS—newer, better varieties including 
Minuet, Marmora, Pfitzer’s Triumph, medium to large; 
5 Picardy extra, $2.00. Prepaid. Don James, Camp 
Hill, Penna. LS eae 
LEARN HOW TO GET $10.00 worth new introductions 
FREE. Select varieties, lowest prices. WESTMORE- 
LAND GARDENS, 7014 S. E. 20th AVE., PORTLAND, 
OREGON. pat a ae 
MIXED GLADIOLUS: 100 No. 1—60c; No. 2—50c; No. 
3—40c. F. O. B. J. Headley, White Cloud, Mich. 
PICARDY, COMMANDER KOEHL, Marmora, Nuthall, 
Aida, Victor, Mrs. Erry, Machree, 3 of each, $1.50; two 
collections, $2.50. Catalogue listing lastest introductions, 
also Alpines and Perennials. Jones’ Glad Gardens, 
Haydenville, Mass. } pad 
PICARDY SPECIAL: Four No. 1, five No. 4, postpaid 
for $1.00. Many other varieties. Also Sedum and Water- 
lilies. Vinecroft, Lyons, Kansas. 

PRIZE WINNING GLADIOLUS—popular new sensational 
originations. Lowest prices. Catalog Free. J. R. Taft, 
Collins, N. Y. 8 eA Oa 
SPECIAL—i00 BLOOMING SIZE bulbs, $1.00. Prepaid. 
























































Beautiful mixture. | for complete price list. 

COLEMAN GARDENS, BOX A-24, MULTNOMAH, 

OREGON. ad ian : 7 7 
Iris 





HARDIEST IRIS GROWN—over 300 choicest varieties. 
Free Iris given for flower-lovers’ names. Melvin Geiser, 
Iris Specialist, Beloit, Kansas. as ; 

IRISES, 25 CHOICE VARIETIES labeled, all different, 
prepaid for $1.00. Ask for list now ready. John N. 
Bommersbach, Decatur, Il. 


Lilies ee cee 
PHILLIPINENSE FORMOSANUM, three seedling bulbs, 


three dimes postpaid. Yearling bulbs 25c ech. Large 
double tuberoses, 10 for 60c. Lilyacres, yp HF Ala. 


REGAL LILIES, six inches, or TENUIFOLIUM 2% 
nches, i circumference, 8 for $1.00. THOR 
NICODEMUS , COLFAX, IOWA. 


3 WATERLILIES, pink, yellow, white $2.00  Tigridia 
Pavoni 75c dozen. Mixed $1.00. See March issue for 
other Waterlily prices. Stoner Gardens, So. Whitley, Ind. 


WATER LILIES—William Stone, blue; Rose Arey, “pink: 
Chromatella, yellow. All three $2.50 postpaid. List 
free. S. ¥, CALDWELL, Kirkwood Avenue, Nashville, 
Tennessee. eee dee ee eee 
WATER LILIES 25 GOOD COLORS: Pink and Yellow 
Lotus. Bog Plants. Margin Plants. Price List. 
HOWELLS WATER GARDEN, SHELLMAN, GEORGIA. 


Send for WATER LILY catalog. Jap Iris, mixed, fifteen 
for $1.00. Sawyer Water Gardens, Ellet, Ohio. 









































Oriental Poppies 


ORIENTAL POPPIES, Japanese Iris, Peonies, Perennials, 
Gladioli, Iris, Low pricés! Write R. H. Jones, Peru, 
Indiana. 
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